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Recently, while attending a summer quarter of one of our 
great universities, I was forcibly impressed by the ideals of the 
English department of the graduate school. The head of the 
department, one of the most noted scholars and investigators in his 
field, indicated the apparent discrepancy between the training which 
leads to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy and the training which 
prepares for the teaching of English. He called attention to the 
fact that the Ph.D. as at present conceived is not a teacher’s degree 
but an investigator’s degree; when achieved, it stamps its possessor 
as having added something to the known, as having the power, in 
some sort, to create knowledge. He pointed out the anomalous 
condition that, from the nature of things as at present constituted, 
very few only can hope to make investigation a lifework and 
practically all are constrained to teach. He pictured many of the 
candidates for the doctorate pitiably groping along the way in a 
manner painful to witness, because not by nature equipped for that 
kind of work. 

The aims and conditions of this English department are typi- 
cal of the aims and conditions elsewhere. Most graduates must 
teach, for there is little opportunity of making a livelihood by in- 
vestigation. The Doctor’s degree is becoming more and more a 


*A paper read before the English Section of the Central Division of the Modern 
Language Association at Indianapolis, December 27, 1912. 
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teacher’s degree in that it is being demanded as a prerequisite 
for appointment to a position. The overwhelming majority who 
are studying for it intend to teach, and the holder of it has a great 
advantage over his competitors who have it not. This is especially 
true at the beginning of his career, where without it an inferior 
position or none at all in the college rank awaits the seeker. The 
fact that he has produced a dissertation gives him a prestige 
for a teaching position which is unduly magnified. One has but 
to examine a considerable number of the Doctors’ theses in the 
library of any great university to be at once struck by the patiently 
wrought-out results of a great mass of mediocre observations. 
Driven by the necessity to do something original, many a student’s 
production is hardly more than an arrangement and tabulation of 
tedious and little-significant minutiae. The learned men under 
whose direction such dissertations are produced are not deceived 
as to the qualities of those who produce them, but in the minds of 
college administrators-at-large, the magic Doctor’s degree has 
become an all-potent talisman. 

But the most brilliant success in investigation is scarcely a 
guaranty that one will prove a good teacher. The spirit of research 
seeks knowledge for its own sake. Here the subject-matter is all- 
important. The field is entered because the man is interested in it 
and wants tosearchit out. With him teaching is likely to be looked 
upon as an avocation that furnishes him an opportunity to follow 
his vocation. He seeks primarily the enrichment of his subject. 
To him, minutiae are of the greatest significance. These he 
‘abstracts, analyzes, synthesizes, succeeding in so far as he satisfies 
the demands of logic.”” He must possess a goodly portion of the 
detective mind, the ability to follow up faint clues, to project 
hypotheses and to test them. A comparatively small number have 
this type of mind. Many there are who can collect facts; few can 
construct theory. The organization of research material is toward 
intensity in a narrow field, and the final goal is the addition of a 
modicum, however small, to the sum of human knowledge. One 
possessed of such a spirit ought naturally to attract to himself 
kindred spirits who are interested in a like pursuit, nor ought he to 
be forced by conditions to take into his tuition all comers. 
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The older standard of a college instructor measured the man by 
the test of cultivation, one provided with a great deal of learning 
and one who had the power of imparting it. He was primarily 
a transmitter of the knowledge in his field. His function was to 
make available the known. He dealt with ethical and aesthetic 
values, and character and the personal equation entered largely. 
Fine sensibilities and the power of meditation were to be developed. 
His aim was not primarily the production of literature but the 
awakening and fostering of the literary spirit. His duty was in 
the main fulfilled if the student had mastered the important 
courses in such a way as to have acquired a comprehensive view 
of the literary field, a logical method of study, and a keen sensitive- 
ness to that which is choice and best in literature. This older con- 
ception of the college instructor was that of one who became so 
because he wanted to teach, who strove to be a master of men and 
was concerned largely, if not primarily, with conduct. 

Much of the old conception is sound and there are many who 
believe that as a whole in the colleges of the United States the 
teacher is of as much value as the investigator. To teach well 
requires as high a grade of intelligence as that of the research worker, 
but of a different kind. The teacher needs great acquisition but 
not the minutiae which are so significant to the investigator. He 
also must investigate, but for the purpose of throwing further light 
upon things known rather than to discover things unknown. The 
teacher requires vast training along lines that lead to enlightenment 
and interpretation. The student, with certain well-defined peda- 
gogical needs, is the teacher’s center of reference, a center no less 
exalted and difficult of enlargement than the investigator’s center, 
the subject. It has been aptly said that “the spirit of research 
has so filled our minds as to belittle older ideals and make them 
seem old fashioned and inadequate. Time will give us a better 
perspective and we shall learn that the art of adjusting the subject 
to the college student is as difficult and as worthy of study as the 
enlargement of the subject itself.” 

Nor is it a fair inference that research work, some sort of original 
production, is necessary for the inspiration or vitalization of the 
teacher, and yet there is a tendency to discredit and depreciate the 
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instructor who exhibits marked powers inspired by other sources. 
Dr. Flexner relates a dialogue he had with a certain college dean, 
wherein he asked the dean who was his best teacher. A particular 
man was named. ‘What is his rank?” ‘‘Assistant professor.”’ 
“When will his appointment expire?”’ ‘Soon.’ ‘Will he be pro- 
moted?” “No.” ‘Why not?” “He has not done anything.” 
Dr. Flexner goes on to state that ‘‘The enthusiasm and effective- 
ness of the law teachers at Harvard, Columbia, and Chicago, dealing 
as they do with an already determined subject-matter, completely 
disprove the contention that vigorous teaching is inseparable from 
research. Nor does the legal mind trained by teachers who are 
content to teach compare unfavorably in point of flexibility and 
power with the scientific or linguistic type.’ 

The great mass of English teaching in our colleges has to do 
with undergraduate work and must continue to doso. Here, from 
the very nature of conditions, the methods, aims, and ideals of the 
investigator can find little play. The comparatively broad fields 
of the already known are the important things. Information, 
enthusiasm, taste, and permanent interest are the objects sought. 
The organization of the material looks toward insight and power. 
The crux of the teacher is how to adjust subject-matter to student 
“‘so that the study may enlarge the student’s life and the student 
may come to share—though it may well be in some small degree— 
the life of the study.” 

We teach largely by imitating those who have taught us, we 
copy their methods, and we are prone to appropriate their eccen- 
tricities. The man is the thing above all else in the teaching of 
English, and it is far more important to “train men than it is to 
train machines.” The courses must be made live, inspirational 
forces, and the pleasurable and exhilarating elements must be 
brought to the front. There is scarcely a qualification of the 
teacher of English more important than the ability to read aloud and 
to convey the thought, fancy, emotion, and spirit, and by comments 
to create a desire in the student to share with the teacher his love 
for the author in hand. How truly has it been observed that 
Atlantic Monthly, CIII, 838-44. 
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“mere didactics are as powerless to impart the message of litera- 
ture as they are to impart the message of music or religion . . . . 
that spiritual glow which is the one thing worth having, that kin- 
dling of the soul which comes with the hearing of some ineffable 
strain, or the reading of some lightning-tipped verse.’”’ The love 
of the teacher for his subject and his appreciation and intensity 
must be contagious. It is of prime importance to recognize that 
vital instruction in English depends on other things than merely 
academic requirements. The teacher should be imbued with the 
desire and fitted by nature and training to impart the spirit of liter- 
ary appreciation no less than exact scholarship and linguistic science. 
A master at this sort of teaching must have a well-attuned ear, a 
fine aesthetic sense, and a good voice. His acquaintance with lit- 
erature, ancient and modern, native and foreign, must be wide 
and varied, and he must have the passion and the power to draw 
others to a ‘‘sympathetic communion” with him. The process 
of eliminating those who cannot do these things should be as rigid 
as that of weeding out those not fitted for research work. An 
approximation, at least to some extent, to such an ideal ought 
to be a requirement for a certification to teach English. 

At present, the best high schools everywhere are requiring a 
Bachelor’s degree, at least, of those securing appointment. Now 
the undergraduate work in English is arranged for all classes of 
students, students of many and widely diverging interests in life, 
and is alone, in my judgment, not a sufficient equipment for even 
high-school teachers. It will hardly be maintained that it is 
enough for college teachers. We must then look to the graduate 
departments of English in the universities for such preparation. 
These, as at present constituted, have a twofold aim: first, to 
impart information; second, and mainly, to encourage research 
work. As far as I am able to judge, in our best universities these 
two aims are accomplished unusually well. I cannot imagine a 
candidate for the doctorate at Harvard, Chicago, or Yale passing 
the oral examination, to say nothing of the courses in English lan- 
guage and literature that must necessarily have been taken, without 
a wide and accurate acquaintance with the subject and things there- 
to related; nor can I imagine a thesis accepted which did not 
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demonstrate the fitness of its author to be designated as an original 
investigator. Such a student must needs have a knowledge 
accurate and inclusive, and the ability to bring any or all of it to 
bear on whatever he may have in hand. But it does not neces- 
sarily follow that a great investigator is a great or even a good 
teacher. No doubt almost everyone knows of some brilliant 
names in the field of research who are lamentable failures in the 
classroom. If the modern theory of the disciplinary value of train- 
ing be true, one would hardly expect the great teacher and the 
great investigator to be often found in the same person. Let it 
be granted, once for all, that the highest type of college instructor 
is one who within his own field is a transmitter of the accumulated 
knowledge of the world and who is at the same time able to and 
does add something thereto. But I also think that with equal 
frankness it should be granted that specific training for research 
work is not an indispensable factor in the equipment of many, 
perhaps a majority, of college instructors in English. 

In the third annual conference of the Association of American 
Universities, Mr. William Gardner Hale, of the University of 
Chicago, read a paper on “‘The Doctor’s Dissertation,” in which 
he said: 

It is to the discoverers, in far greater measure than to the transmitters, 
that the world is under obligation; and the young Doctor—in whom we are 
constantly hoping to find our complete professor in embryo—should make it 
clear to us that he gives promise of belonging to both classes. He must accord- 
ingly already have a considerable acquaintance with his field, and in general 
know how to find his way about in the portions of it with which he is least 
familiar; and he must have, and must show that he has, the power of divining 
what has not been known before. 

The statement that the world is indebted more to the discoverers 
than to the transmitters, may or may not be true; that depends 
upon the definitions given to the terms, and is not our special 
consideration here. But that the young Doctor ‘“‘should make 
it clear to us that he gives promise of belonging to both classes’’ is 
of tremendous importance. That he belongs to the class of dis- 
coverers is determined by his thesis, but what evidence is required 
that he belongs to the class of transmitters? The answer, as far 
as Mr. Hale is concerned, is clear from the statement that immedi- 
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ately follows: ‘‘He must accordingly have a considerable acquaint- 
ance with his field, and in general know how to find his way about 
in the portions of it with which he is least familiar.’”’ Such evidence 
is entirely academic, and, in my judgment, is far from convincing. 
That the young Doctor who takes his degree in English from any of 
our best graduate schools is a person of scholarly attainments and 
admirably equipped for research work is, generally speaking, 
certainly true. Whether he is a transmitter of any considerable 
promise must be determined elsewhere. 

I am among those who deplore the relative importance given 
to the subject of education in certain quarters, an importance which 
allows it, at times, to overshadow and to interfere with other de- 
partments. But that there is a sound system of educational 
principles based on a sane psychology is without question. The 
psychology and the principles that grow out of it applicable to 
teaching can be taught to the average student in a comparatively 
short time. The history of education is a study of cultural value 
and worth the time and effort of any student, especially one who 
expects to teach. About these three subjects, psychology, the 
principles of education, and the history of education, there is no 
need to make a great mystery or to consume a large amount of 
time. Three hours a week for three semesters is, I believe, quite 
enough. As “the proof of the pudding is in the eating,” so is the 
proof of one’s aptitude for teaching in actually going through the 
process. The student, teaching three hours per week through one 
semester, under master-teachers of English and education, would 
reveal his possibilities in that direction. Such an amount of 
required study, three hours per week for four semesters, would be 
no hardship and our best universities are equipped with English 
departments, teachers’ colleges, and practice schools capable of 
making such a study effective. Would it be unfair of college regents 
and trustees to demand of young Doctors who are to give instruc- 
tion some such evidence? I think not. Would it be wise? I 
think it would. Of course, after such a training one would have 
much to learn about teaching, but he would have grasped the 
fundamental ideas and given evidence, or failed to give evidence, 
that he possessed an aptitude for teaching. 
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But what of the young men and young women of fine minds, a 
taste for English, and a genius for teaching, who do not, however, 
possess the research mind? Are they to be thrown upon the 
educational scrap-heap or branded as an inferior species, because, 
forsooth, they are not discoverers? ‘The college world has need 
of this type no less, at least in numbers, than it has of the annual 
influx of young Doctors. According to a current and somewhat 
widespread opinion, the poorest teaching is done in our colleges. 
I do not argue for this type a training less rigid or inclusive, or of 
less duration, than is demanded for the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy. Most of the courses in composition, language, and litera- 
ture would be identical with those now given. The presentation 
of certain others would look immediately and consciously toward 
the application of educational principles, while the organization 
of the material as a whole would be toward the viewpoint of teaching 
instead of research, as that term is now generally interpreted. In 
such a scheme of preparation for the college instructor of English 
the department of education would play a significant part. An 
acquaintance with ancient and modern liter...ures and a reading 
knowledge of French, German, and Latin would be fundamental. 
In short, such a training should be provided as will yield the highest 
grade of scholarship in the English language and literature, with all 
that idea includes, and at the same time test for aptitude and skill 
in teaching them. The process of eliminating the unfit should be 
no less rigid than in the case of the investigator, and when the 
student has reached the coveted goal, a distinctive degree should 
be given him, indicating to the world what he is and what he can 
do. That a large number of men and women in our English 
faculties should engage in research work is of vital importance to 
the profession, but it is not necessary, nor even desirable, that all 
should attempt it. Scholarly productivity has its splendor, but a 
prime necessity in every college is a group of teachers who esteem 
themselves as ‘‘trainers of the youthful mind.” 
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NORMAL SCHOOL TRAINING FOR THE TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS’ 


ALMA BLOUNT 
State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Michigan 





The majority of our normal schools offer academic as well as 
professional training. In most cases these academic courses are 
intended to supply deficiencies in the earlier education of the stu- 
dent. They are most conspicuous in catalogues of schools located 
in districts whose young people have not easy access to good high 
schools; and they are omitted in a very few schools where the 
proper secondary training may reasonably be demanded on entrance. 
These academic courses in English have no place in our discussion. 
They are essentially parallel to those in the ordinary high school; 
many of the yearbooks mention emphasis on the college-entrance 
requirements. Occasionally, however, a “pedagogical squint’ is 
given in the normal school to even these secondary studies; for 
example: “The grammar work is a review of the first two terms, 
with the emphasis placed upon the teaching of this subject” 
(Spearfish, S.D.). 

Academic courses are offered, too, in normal colleges whose 
curricula lead to a Bachelor’s degree. These are equivalent to the 
culture courses in any ordinary college, and prepare for teaching in 
the high school. These courses, also, have no bearing on our 
discussion. 

The normal school proper offers commonly two (rarely three) 
years of professional training to those who have completed the 
secondary school. Even here we find some academic courses in 
English; for, speaking frankly among ourselves, sotto voce, we may 
confess that for some graduates of even accredited high schools a 
little further training in composition and in the exact interpreta- 
tion of literature is not amiss. Some of the catalogues state that 


*A paper read before the Normal School Section of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, Chicago, November 29, 1912. The writer examined eighty-five 
normal school catalogues. 
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students conspicuous for inability to use the mother-tongue correctly 
in speech or writing must take as many courses in English as are 
found necessary to give them the proper training—an indication 
that the schools are beginning to realize the importance of the 
example set by the teacher before the children. But we may 
ignore these courses intended for the personal culture of the stu- 
dent, for they are really of secondary grade. The data we specially 
require this afternoon are found in the method courses arranged for 
this same class of students. 

Most of the normals offer some method course—grammar, 
composition, or literature. Many of them offer two, some even 
three, courses. Only a few of the catalogues I had access to 
mention the use of a textbook as a basis for such a course. The 
chief books I found named are: Chubb, Teaching of English; 
Carpenter, Baker, and Scott; McMurry’s books on special method; 
McClintock, Literature in the Elementary Schools; Lyman, Story 
Telling; and Colby, Literature and Life in School. In some other 
cases the nature of the work described would lead one to suppose 
that some such textbook must be in the hands of the students. 

Nearly all schools offer some work in methods in English 
grammar. Frequently it is only a part of a term’s work, following 
a review of the subject-matter. If I may judge, as we all must in 
a measure do, from conditions in the school I know best, I should 
venture the opinion that, after the teacher has made reasonably 
sure that his students have a speaking acquaintance with gram- 
matical science, little time is left for method. However, the year- 
books express a hope that some hours may be saved for method 
study. Sometimes a brief history of grammar teaching is named 
as a topic in this partial course. In many schools various theories 
of presenting lessons are studied, and written plans for typical 
recitations are required; or the students observe in the training 
department the application of principles and theories. Occasionally 
the method study is based on an examination of many texts. 
Frequently even these partial courses deal also with the teaching 
of language in the lower grades, and such a term’s work appears to 
be very full and heavy. 

When an entire term is set apart for grammar method, language 
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method is usually put into the same course, the grammar class of the 
upper grades being regarded as the legitimate successor of the 
language class of the lower grades. I quote a specimen description 
of such a course from the yearbook of the State Normal School at 
Cortland, N.Y.: 


Methods of grammar.—The general aim of this course is to prepare the 
student to present clearly the simple grammatical facts needed in the elemen- 
tary schools. At the outset the student’s knowledge of grammar is tested by 
examination. Proper orientation of the subject of methods is secured (1) by 
a brief survey of the history of English grammar and (2) by a careful study (a) 
of the modification of the point of view in teaching grammar, and (6) of the 
changes in textbooks and methods herein involved. The class then reviews 
the language work of the primary grades from the standpoint of the basis thus 
furnished to later work in grammar. Courses of study suited to intermediate 
grades are next carefully mapped out. A general study of the inductive 
process is followed by special lessons on parts of speech and their modifications, 
the sentence and its parts. Work to be accomplished by the deductive process, 
viz., application and drill, receives special attention together with analysis of 
sentences. Such practical questions as written work, tests, and material to be 
used in teaching different topics are studied as opportunity is presented. 

The “‘ Teachers’ Course in English Grammar” at the Montana 
State Normal College appears to work out a practical application of 
grammatical principles to sentence structure that all composition 
teachers must have long recognized as the best solution of one of 
their troublesome problems. The grammar class is certainly the 
safest, surest, and most economical place to correct errors in the 
construction of sentences. I quote: 

It is the constant endeavor of the instructor to demonstrate that the body 
of grammatical knowledge is but the scientific classification of the materials 
used in the construction of sentences, and as such bears an essential relation to 
the subjects of composition and literature necessary for a teacher of language 
to appreciate. The grammatical analysis of essays or short stories from the 
best contemporary or recent writers is required, not as a mere drill in the 
recognition of grammatical constructions, nor for facility in dissection, but as 
an investigation of the way sentences are made by master-workmen. Daily 
written exercises to illustrate grammatical principles afford opportunity for 
practice in the rhetorical elements of sentence structure, unity, coherence, and 
emphasis, and furnish a logical occasion to teach the slighted subject of punctu- 
ation. All such sentence-writing is based on assigned reading, so that the 
course in grammar is at the same time a course in reading for teachers of 
literature in the elementary school. 
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Some courses are devoted exclusively to lower-grade language. 
Here is a pot pourri of the topics discussed in most of them: value 
of reproduction of rhymes, games, stories, poems; picture study that 
exercises the imagination as to the situation depicted, as to what 
went before or came after, or sometimes calls for simple description 
only; methods that induce reports of personal experience and so 
secure original composition; preparation of special day exercises 
(Wisconsin); the relation of language and thought; verbal memory 
in children’s work; influences corrective of bad habits of speech 
(Macomb, Ill.); conversation exercises, with special attention to 
correct forms of speech, enlargement of vocabulary, and choice of 
words; dictation lessons; study and imitation of models; action 
games; criticism and correction of written work; correlation of 
language with other subjects; examination of available textbooks 
for the grades; the reading of professional and pedagogical works 
on the subject (Montclair, N.J.). Some of the catalogues mention 
special training for the teaching of oral composition, but surpris- 
ingly few, considering the importance of this work in the grades. 

Besides the method courses in grammar and language, in which 
the work is naturally of an intensive character, an increasing number 
of schools are offering an extensive course treating of literature 
available for use in the grades. Sometimes two courses of this 
sort are offered, one for those preparing to teach in the lower 
grades, one for those preparing to teach in the upper grades; in 
other cases a single term is divided between the two classes. Two 
descriptions of such courses I should like to quote. The first is 
from the yearbook of the Normal College at Ypsilanti, Mich., the 
second from that of the Northern Illinois State Normal School. 


“‘A course of (a) lectures on such types of literature as ballads, hero-tales 
and romances, fables, folk-tales, fairy stories and realistic stories; (b) lectures, 
readings, and discussions on the natural activities and interests of children 
during these various stages of development and the extent to which these 
interests should be allowed to serve as determining factors in the selection and 
presentation of grade literature; (c) reading and discussion of considerable 
material all the way from fairy stories and the rhymes of Mother Goose to the 
poems of Homer and the plays of Shakespeare. In this part of the course some 
time is devoted to practice in story telling and the oral reading of simple poems.” 

“A study of the various forms of literature that meets the interests of 
children, with reference especially to the educative ends desired from the 
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literature in the school. This means a study of the principles involved in the 
selection of material for class study and for outside reading, in the general 
arrangement of the course in literature, and in its relation to the other work of 
the school. It includes a study of rhymes and jingles and other child verse, 
the accumulative story, the fairy tale and other forms of the folk-tale, nonsense 
literature, the fable and other forms of animal story, stories of myths, Bible 
stories, ballad literature, and the great stories of adventure and heroism.” 

The following composite picture, showing features of a dozen 
descriptions from various catalogues, gives an idea of the scope of 
such a course in other schools: emphasis on the study of the 
individual story, particularly its structure and suitability for 
dramatization; bibliographies of material suitable for use in the 
primary grades; model study of classics used in the grades; study 
of reading-books to determine the literary quality of the matter in 
them and their adaptation to the various grades; discussion as to 
the use of questioning, dramatization, and impersonation; develop- 
ment of courses in literature for elementary schools; lesson plans 
written and discussed; the school library; the public library; 
ways of teaching memory gems; the study of American authors 
with special reference to the use of their works in the grades; 
reading of pedagogical texts. Emphasis is sometimes placed on 
training in story-telling, especially for lower-grade teachers. 
Methods in language and composition are sometimes, very reason- 
ably, combined with this course instead of with grammar. Litera- 
ture in the grades often correlates closely with Teachers’ Reading, 
which then includes, besides the technique of pronunciation and 
expression, some discussion of material to be read both in and out 
of school. 

Instead of these more specialized courses in the various divisions 
of the material of the English department, some normal schools 
give ‘‘omnibus courses,” dealing with all the material in one term. 
We may imagine the zeal and industry required to compress so 
much into a few weeks. 


This course is given entirely to methods, or how to teach the various 
subjects that fall under the head of English, such as the story, the language 
lesson, and reading, in the primary grades, and literature in the upper grades. 
Methods in dramatization, in composition and in theme-writing are studied, 
and considerable time is given to a thorough review of grammar and the best 
method of teaching the subject in the grades (Spearfish, S.D.). 
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The course in English Method considers oral language work, literature, 
composition, and grammar. After an introductory discussion of the nature 
of language, its development in the child, and his language possession when he 
enters school, a study is made of the means of gaining fluency and correctness of 
speech—the conversation lesson, the reproduction of the story, drills and 
games, and language teaching. The work on written composition includes the 
four forms of composition and the technic to be developed with each, letter- 
writing, the mechanics of composition, and the use of models and the correction 
of themes. The discussion of grammar includes the following subjects: the 
history of the teaching of English grammar as an explanation of its Latinization; 
the purpose in teaching the grammar of the mother-tongue; a plan for grades 
seven and eight; terminology; the relative value of analysis, diagrams, 
parsing; and lesson plans for some of the most difficult topics (Providence, R.I.). 

A number of catalogues mention a most gratifying co-operation 
of the teachers of classes in the normal proper with the critics in the 
training school, a condition that secures to the students both the 
study of theory and also observation in practice. Too rarely the 
yearbooks mention the co-operation of other departments with the 
English department in an effort to confirm correct habits of speech 
and writing in the student teachers. 

On the whole, I put away the file of eighty catalogues feeling 
that the present situation is more promising than I had dared to 
expect. There is plainly a rising standard in normal schools for 
both academic and professional preparation, and a sincere effort 
to help their students secure some measure of culture. We are 
certainly growing away from the old notion that anybody, prepared 
or unprepared, can teach English, and we are seriously attempting 
to acquaint the young teacher with the material she can most 
profitably use and with what we know about the best ways of 
training children to a proper use of language and of inspiring in 
them a love of good literature. 

I have tried to state briefly what is; the question we have now 
to consider is: ‘‘Is what is, right ?”? Or can we do better? Can we 
set a higher mark for our own work in the shape of better, broader, 
more practical, more inspiring courses of study ? 
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THE ART OF GEORGE ELIOT IN “SILAS MARNAR” 





EDWIN FAIRLEY 
Jamaica High School, New York 





I have taken Silas Marner as the book in which to study the 
art of its author because here she is at her best. Silas Marner is a 
short work, but it has abundant interest and less preaching than 
the later novels. While there is tragedy here, the whole effect of 
the book is wholesome and gracious, and one rises from reading it 
with the impression that the designs of poetic justice have been 
fulfilled, but fulfilled in a way that has brought satisfaction to as 
great a number of people as possible. The story moves in a dig- 
nified way to a well thought out end. Adam Bede is perhaps a 
greater book, but as a work of art it is, for some people, spoiled by 
the anticlimax of the reprieve of Hetty and the marriage of Adam 
and Dinah. Mr. Hardy would not have spared Hetty, as witness 
the end of Tess, but George Eliot is a greater novelist than Thomas 
Hardy. Romola has always impressed me as a tour de force. The 
effort of the author stands out too much. George Eliot herself 
says that she began that book a young woman but finished it an 
old woman. The Mill on the Floss is too tragic and passionate, 
and in the later novels, Felix Holt, Middlemarch, and Daniel Deronda, 
the habit of interweaving dissertations and preachments had grown 
so upon the author that it spoils them as pure works of art, however 
much it may increase their value as expressions of the author’s 
spirit. But Silas Marner is complete in design and admirable in 
construction, a masterpiece in which we may study our author in 
small compass. 

In a letter to her publisher, who had written that he found 
‘*Silas” rather somber, George Eliot says, ‘‘I don’t wonder that 
you find my story, as far as you have read it, rather somber. . . . . 
But I hope that you will not find it at all a sad story, as a whole, 
since it sets—or is intended to set—in a strong light the remedial 
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influences of pure, natural relations.”’ It is significant that on the 
title-page of the original edition appears this quotation from 


Wordsworth: 
A child, more than all other gifts 
That earth can offer to declining man, 
Brings hope with it and forward-looking thoughts. 


From the point of view of artistic structure it seems to me that 
we have in Silas Marner almost a flawless piece of work. There is 
a main plot concerned with the fortunes of Silas Marner, where the 
human problem involved is the influence of a child upon a narrow, 
lonely, and embittered man who was seemingly at the bottom of 
the ladder of life, for physically he was weak, he had near-sight, 
and was subject to cataleptic fits; intellectually he was as near 
nobody as he could well be; and spiritually he had lost what narrow 
faith he once had. The child necessary for the redemption of the 
man is provided by the under plot, where the problem involved is 
the character of Godfrey Cass, a man who evaded responsibility, 
and apparently escaped, but who met his punishment at last in a 
way that is artistically true. The book provides in the form of 
fiction almost all the features of adrama. One of my favorite ways 
of reviewing the book is to have my classes turn it into a drama of 
five acts. There is the rising action in the catastrophe at Lantern 
Yard, the long life of miserliness at the Stone Pits, and the loss of 
the precious gold by Dunsey’s robbery. The climax comes with the 
arrival of Eppie and with Silas’ decision to keep her for himself. 
The falling action includes the years of quiet joy in the life at the 
Stone Pits, the betrothal of Eppie to Aaron Winthrop, and the 
discovery of Dunsey’s skeleton with the long-lost gold beside it. 
The catastrophe for the under plot comes to Godfrey and Nancy 
with the refusal of Eppie to leave her old father and her lover, 
while the same decision forms the dénouement of the main plot, with 
the assurance to Silas that he may “trusten”’ till he dies. 

The two plots are complicated first when Dunsey steals Silas’ 
gold, and again when Eppie comes to Silas’ house and Godfrey 
holds his tongue about his relation to her. The final meeting place 
of the two plots is at the discovery pf the gold, and the unsuccessful 
attempt of Godfrey to adopt his own child. Although the two plots 
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touch only these three times, the needed complication is secured in 
a convincing way. 

There is a variety of incidents to give interest to the story:. the 
robbery of the Deacon’s money in Lantern Yard, the guilt of Silas 
as declared by the casting of lots, the healing of Sallie Oates, which 
might have opened the way to sane human relations for Silas, but 
which did not, the breaking of the brown water-jug, showing that 
Silas was not entirely given over to the enemy of souls, the scene 
at the Rainbow Inn of which I shall speak again, the party at the 
Red House, the staking of Wildfire, the visits of Mr. Macey and 
Dolly Winthrop to the Stone Pits, the making of a garden, and 
even the heroic efforts of Silas to learn to smoke, all these make an 
abundance of action which keeps up an unflagging interest on the 
part of the reader. It could hardly have been Silas Marner that 
Edward Fitzgerald had in mind when he said that he could not get 
on with books about the daily life which he found rather insuffer- 
able around him. He could not read Jane Austen or George Eliot. 
“Give me,” he said, “people. places, and things which I don’t and 
can’t see; Antiquaries, Jeanie Deanes, Dalgettys.’’ I suppose we 
sympathize with him when we are in some moods, but there are 
other moods when we believe with George Eliot in Wordsworth’s 
thesis that the lives of ordinary men and women, especially those 
in rural life, are full of romance and poetic feeling, if only we have 
eyes to see. 

George Eliot’s plot supplies us, too, with fine elements of sus- 
pense; as, for example, what has become of Dunstan Cass, will 
Godfrey’s secret marriage be found out, will Molly actually come 
to Red House and declare herself, will Silas ever recover his gold 
or be cleared of the suspicion of having taken the Deacon’s money, 
and then the moment of final suspense, will Eppie forsake her 
adopted father for her real father? Altogether I conclude that in 
its architectonic qualities this book is well built. 

George Eliot was a true child of the middle of the nineteenth 
century in that she was thoroughly imbued with its scientific spirit. 
This fact comes out in her novels in many ways. She is extremely 
careful to give us accurate descriptions of the settings of her stories. 
She believes that a character is acted upon powerfully by his 
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environment, and so she lets us see under just what conditions he 
lives. The absence of a woman’s touch at the Red House is shown 
in the stale beer standing on the table, and in the general unkempt 
air of the rooms. She herself says, ‘‘It is the habit of my imagina- 
tion to strive for as full a vision of the medium in which a character 
moves as of the character itself. The psychological causes which 
prompted me to give such details of Florentine life and history as 
I have given [in Romola] are precisely the same as those which 
determined me in giving the details of English village life in Silas 
Marner, or the ‘Dodson’ life, out of which there developed the 
destinies of poor Tom and Maggie.” 

The psychology of the story is well managed, and surely we are 
all prepared to acknowledge that the study of psychology has 
helped the art and the truthfulness of many writers, and we can 
say this even though we do not care for Meredith or Henry James. 
It is always a fret to my soul in reading Walter Scott that he has 
been able to enter so little into the inner springs of character in his 
creations. Though I have read Ivanhoe twenty times I feel 
that I do not really know the hero of that romantic tale. Indeed 
I know Silas Marner and Godfrey Cass much better. Scott noted 
in his diary under date of March 14, 1826, “‘ Read again and for the 
third time at least, Miss Austen’s very finely written novel of 
Pride and Prejudice.\That young lady had a talent for describing 
the involvements ntl eth and characters of ordinary life, which 
is to me the most wonderful I ever met with. The Big Bow-wow I 
can do myself like any now going; but the exquisite touch, which 
renders ordinary common-place things and characters interesting, 
from the truth of the description and the sentiment, is denied to 
me. What a pity that such a gifted creature died so early!”’ 

The scientific spirit appears in Silas Marner in that the author 
enters into the inner life of her characters and shows up their secret 
impulses, lets us look at the very springs and fountain heads of 
character. Furthermore, she has the rare power of making her 
characters grow under her hands. We can see the process taking 
place before our very eyes as we do in real life. I need not say that 
this faculty is very rare. George Eliot and Shakespere and 
Hawthorne had it, but Ben Jonson and Scott and Cooper did not. 
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To continue our study of the scientific spirit in our author let 
me say that she had the power of exact observation which is essen- 
tial to correct description. Most of us if asked to describe what 
we had seen on a drive would take refuge in glittering generalities, 
“Such a lovely view! Such a grand stretch of mountains! The 
beautiful wild flowers! The wonderful lake!” but if George Eliot 
were of the party you might hear her say: 


The drive lay through a pretty bit of midland landscape, almost all 
meadows and pastures, with hedgerows still allowed to grow in bushy beauty 
and to spread out coral fruit for the birds. Little details gave each field a 
particular physiognomy, dear to the eyes that have looked on them from child- 
hood; the pool in the corner where the grasses were dank, trees leaned whisper- 
ingly; the great oak shadowing a bare place in mid-pasture; the high bank 
where the ash trees grew; the sudden slope of the old marl pit making a red 
background for the burdock; the huddled roofs and ricks of the homestead 
without a traceable way of approach; the gray gate and fences against the 
depths of the bordering wood; and the stray hovel, and its old, old thatch full 
of mossy hills and valleys, with wondrous modulations of light and shadow, 
such as we travel far to see in later life, and see larger but not more beautiful. 
These are the things that make the gamut of joy in landscape to midland-bred 
souls—the things they toddled among, or perhaps learned by heart standing 
between their father’s knees while he drove leisurely. 


Or perhaps it is Raveloe she wishes you to see: 


Raveloe was a village where many of the old echoes lingered, undrowned 
by new voices. It lay in the rich central plain of what we call Merry England, 
and held farms which, speaking from a spiritual point of view, paid highly 
desirable tithes. It was nestled in a snug, well-wooded hollow, quite an hour’s 
journey from any turnpike, where it was never reached by the vibrations of 
the coach-horn or of public opinion. It was an important-looking village, 
with a fine old church and large churchyard in the heart of it, and two or three 
large brick-and-stone homesteads, with well-walled orchards and ornamental 
weathercocks, standing close upon the road, and lifting more imposing fronts 
than the rectory which peeped from the trees on the other side of the church- 
yard—a village which showed at once the summits of its social life, and told 
the practiced eye there was no great park or manor-house in the vicinity, but 
that there were several chiefs in Raveloe who could farm badly quite at their 
ease, drawing enough money from their bad farming, in those war times, to 
live in rollicking fashion, and keep a jolly Christmas, Whitsun, and Easter tide. 


Furthermore, George Eliot has partaken of the scientific spirit 
in that she has not only the power of exact observation and descrip- 
tion but also analytic power to a high degree. I have already tried 
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to show this faculty in its application to character delineation. 
She also used it in her plot structure. Every incident is of value 
in the development of her theme. See how she uses Silas’ catalep- 
tic seizures to advantage, and how naturally and yet inevitably she 
alludes to the Stone Pits which are to offer so tragic an end to 
Dunsey Cass, and to play so important a part in the solution of 
the plot problems. Everything is studied with nice discrimination. 
There is nothing accidental, and “‘nothing walks with aimless feet.”’ 

I close this consideration of her scientific spirit with an allusion 
to her power of generalization. She can sum up a situation for us, 
sometimes in her own words, sometimes in the words of her char- 
acters, in a way that leaves little to be desired. Listen to Godfrey 
Cass confessing his great wrong to his wife. ‘Everything comes 
to light, Nancy, sooner or later. When God Almighty wills it, our 
secrets are found out’’; and to Marner’s, “‘I think I shall trusten 
tillI die.” Eppie says in refusing to go to Red House as a daughter, 
“‘T wasn’t brought up to be a lady, and I can’t turn my mind to it. 
I like the working folks, and their victuals, and their ways. And,”’ 
she ended passionately, “I’m promised to marry a working man, 
as’ll live with father, and help me to take care of him.”’ Mr. 
Lammeter says, ‘Things look dim to old folks; they’d need to 
have some young eyes about ’em, to let ’em know the world’s the 
same as it used to be.”’ 

Perhaps this is as good a place as any to speak of George Eliot’s 
style. She was a disciple of Wordsworth in that she believed in 
simple words. There is no straining after effect. I have found 
that her pages are perfectly clear to high school pupils of the second 
and third year with no special genius for the language. Her 
adjectives are exact and picturesque. One feels that she did not 
dash off her work in a hurry, but took time to make it workmanlike. 
It is finished. She did not daub with untempered mortar. One 
may search in vain for purple patches, for fine writing, in her pages. 
I will give one sample of a place where she might have flapped her 
wings and soared away in true sophomoric fashion, but note the 
restraint and the sense of reserved power: 


In the old days there were angels who came and took men by the hand and 
led them away from the city of destruction. We see no white-winged angels 
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now. But yet men are led away from threatening destruction; a hand is put 
into theirs which leads them forth gently toward a calm and bright land, so 
that they look no more backward; and the hand may be a little child’s. 


A consideration of George Eliot’s style leads naturally to a word 
about her honesty. I am indebted to someone for a comparison 
of George Eliot to the school of Dutch painters with-the precious 
quality of homely truthfulness. Millet’s ‘““Gleaners” has the same 
quality. You know the type of picture where all the homely 
details are put in with a truthful hand. So George Eliot’s honesty 
can be relied upon. You trust her as you do the good family 
doctor with an honest degree. While she was writing these truth- 
ful descriptions, Millet was starving, or nearly so, at Barbizon. 

Next to honesty we may set her sympathy. She never forgot 
the people from whom she sprang, and those scenes among which 
her early years were spent. It is significant that all her novels 
except Romola and Daniel Deronda are set in the rich central plain 
of England in which she was born and reared. Some of us think 
that her genius was cramped and confined when she tried to orien- 
tate herself in Florence and London, and that she must have felt 
something of Deronda’s sickening in treating of London, a sicken- 
ing which he felt as he set out to find Mirah’s relatives. ‘‘He could 
not escape suffering from the pressure of that hard unaccommo- 
dating Actual, which has never consulted our taste and is entirely 
unselect.’”’ But when she is in her own domain, with her own 
people about her, we see that she looks at them with loving eyes. 
She may laugh at them but her laugh is never rasping. She may 
even criticize them, but the criticism is kindly meant. It is enough 
to make us hungry with homesickness to read the description of 
Mrs. Poyser’s dairy in Adam Bede. She herself knew what work 
in a dairy meant, and she was never ashamed of her hands which 
had grown large as she worked over the butter at Griff House. 
Her sympathy is perhaps the keynote of her art. No one ever 
thoroughly understood a man who did not sympathize with him. 
If Millet could paint ‘““The Man with the Hoe’ it was because he 
was the son of such a man and grew up with a hoe in his hands. 
Of course genius is necessary too, but genius without sympathy is 
a deadly weapon of war. Eliot gives us the real life of real people 
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just as Millet does, but the real life is lighted up with the divine 
flame of sympathy, and so we see in her common people as we see 
in Wordsworth’s common people, 


The light that never was, on sea or land, 
The consecration, and the poet’s dream. 


These diviner qualities in the life of ordinary man are what make 
life worth living to Silas Marner, to Dolly Winthrop, and to all of 
us. George Eliot sympathizes with us common people as Lincoln 
did, and so she understands us. The soul of the poor weaver is an 
open book to her, a book in which she reads the lessons of life, not 
a blank, or a riddle, or a cipher. 

That George Eliot had genius is generally acknowledged. She 
has been compared to Shakespere more often than any other 
English novelist. How could she write such a chapter as that 
which describes an evening at the Rainbow Inn? She had never 
spent an evening in the taproom of a country inn, and yet here is 
the life admirably done. A cabinetmaker who read Adam Bede 
said the book must have been written by a cabinetmaker. That 
she had genius is perhaps a sufficient answer. When genius is 
lighted by sympathy there are few paths which it cannot tread, 
and few scenes which it cannot depict. Along with her genius 
there was a joy and zest in her work. I wonder if great works are 
ever produced without joy and zest. I can even think of Milton, 
old, blind, and deserted, enjoying the work of writing an epic as 
the majestic numbers grew under his daughter’s hand. In George 
Eliot’s diary is found this entry while she was writing Romola, 
‘Killed Tito in great excitement,” after which I feel that I must 
almost take back what I said a while ago about Romola as a tour 
de force. 

It would be almost impossible for a woman equipped as George 
Eliot was to write without lighting up her work with humor, and 
I find so good a critic as Bliss Carman putting humor in the fore- 
front when he comes to discuss her characteristics. But her humor 
is kindly, not witty—she loves her people too well ever to laugh at 
them behind their backs. You remember the scene at the Rainbow 
when the landlord ‘‘broke silence by saying in a doubtful tone, to 
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his cousin, the butcher, ‘Some folks ’ud say that was a fine beast 
you druv in yesterday, Bob?’ The butcher, a jolly, smiling, red- 
haired man, was not disposed to answer rashly. He gave a few 
puffs before he spat, and replied, ‘And they wouldn’t be far wrong, 
John.’ After this feeble delusive thaw, the silence set in as severely 
as before.” This is George Eliot’s typical humor. Again the same 
evening Mr. Macey says, ‘‘There’d be two ’pinions about a cracked 
bell, if the bell could hear itself.” At the New Year’s party at 
Red House we read of Dr. Kimble, “‘who being volatile in sober 
business hours, became intense and bitter over cards and brandy; 
shuffled before his adversary’s deal with a glare of suspicion, and 
turned up a mean trump card with an air of inexpressible disgust, 
as if in a world where such things could happen one might as well 
enter on a course of reckless profligacy.” 

It is perhaps a long step from George Eliot’s humor to her 
religion, but the reader will pardon it, I know, when I tell him that 
it is the last I mean to take. Personally George Eliot was a dis- 
ciple of Comte. She called herself a Positivist, and seems to have 
had no personal God, and no hope of any immortality other than 


that of her 
choir invisible 
Of those immortal souls who live again 
In minds made better by their presence. 


She never outgrew, however, her early evangelical training. Ethi- 
cal problems are at the forefront in all her novels. I have already 
alluded to the fact that she frequently preaches in her books. 
Better than this she was always concerned with the ethical signifi- 
cance of life. Although religion in its established forms had for 
her no authority she found her sanctions for right and her punish- 
ments for wrong entirely in the scheme of things. Nemesis was 
waiting around some corner for the wrongdoer. She met Dunsey 
Cass that black night when he stepped from Silas’ cottage into the 
dark waters of the Stone Pits, but she waited sixteen years for 
Godfrey, only to catch him at last in a net of his own weaving, to 
punish him by making him eat of the fruit of his own doings. 
Goodness is its own reward, but there is added in Silas’ case 
the very tangible reward of a daughter’s love, and of an old age 
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made mellow and hopeful through natural human relations. Per- 
haps George Eliot would have scorned the idea of a new birth as 
preached by the evangelicals of her day, but the actual new birth 
may be seen in Silas Marner’s turning away from the deadening 
love of gold to the quickening love of a little child. As Eppie 
reached up her hands in playful glee to clutch his face the fountains 
of the great deep which lay in Silas Marner as they lie in every man, 
were broken up. The breath of new life was breathed into his 
nostrils, and he became a living soul. Considering that George 
Eliot “‘looked out upon a world presided over by no individual or 
loving deity, a world of iron chance and more than doubtful 
struggle,’ we cannot stint our admiration for the great nobility of 
mind which made her a moralist with a fervor for the right and a 
hatred for the wrong equal to that of Newman or Savonarola. 
Her moral sense asserts itself in the essential purity of all her 
situations. There is sin and sensual sin in her books, yet there is 
nothing to please the pruriency of itching ears, but much to point 
the road to the strait and narrow way of righteous living. One 
misses, perhaps, that last shade of feeling, that divine inspiration, 
that feeling for the hidden things of God and duty and immortality 
which would perhaps have been hers if she had known and loved 
a God-intoxicated man, but one cannot help admiring the fine 
showing she makes for righteousness without the spirit of the 
mystic. I cannot help feeling sorry that George Eliot could not 
have lived fifty years later so that she could have known and fol- 
lowed some of the more modern seers who have been able to com- 
bine the scientific spirit with the mystic sense of God. Not that 
we have many of these choice souls, but there will surely arise 
some day in ‘‘the tide of times”’ the prophet who will reconcile 
science and religion, and will roll back the mists which ‘‘have 
folded in the passes of the world.’”’ When that prophet arises he 
will find that George Eliot has done some of his work for him, in 
insisting, as she does, on the value of character, the necessity of 
right conduct, and in her vision of the moral order of the world, 
which, even to her, Positivist as she was, showed at least a partial 
answer to the problems of human destiny. 
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CHAUCER’S COMMENTS ON HIS METHOD OF 
COMPOSITION 


ADA L. F. SNELL 
Mount Holyoke College 





Young students, I have discovered in my teaching of English, 
are very loath to believe that any great writer ever contemplated 
problems of form; they like to think that commas, capitals, spelling, 
and content are all the happy result of genius. Sometimes to 
suggest to them another possible point of view, I have asked them 
to scan Tennyson’s little poem “‘The Daisy.” In this poem they 
find that every third line ends with a light syllable, and that the 
third foot of the fourth line is invariably an anapestic foot; all of 
the other feet are strictly iambic. The phenomena are the same 
whether the poem is scanned according to the scheme of the sup- 
posed classic model, or in the usual English way. Even after this 
investigation they ask, in doubtful wonder, “Did Tennyson think 
about that syllable and that foot when he wrote the poem ?”” And 
to pursue the point further, I have occasionally asked them whom 
of all the poets they regard as most unconscious of the technical 
side of his work; and often they have said Chaucer; he at least, in 
their opinion, had no models, no rhetorical traditions; quite free he 
turned out his great poems. Thereupon I have sent my students 
to Chaucer’s tales to discover, if they were able, any evidences of 
conscious workmanship. This paper is an attempt to formulate in 
a slight way a few of the results of such an investigation. 

It is true, as every student knows, that, although the English 
language was healthy and vigorous in the fourteenth century, and 
had also become capable of expressing thought clearly, nevertheless 
the artistic possibilities of the language were unknown. Since 
Chaucer seems, then, to have had no English models upon which to 
base his work, is he a good example of the inspired barbarian 
theory? As a matter of fact, however, he did have the richest 
possible material from which he not only derived an inspiration for 
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his subject-matter, but also obtained a very definite knowledge of 
form. To this, the literature of the Continent, Chaucer turned. 
In France there were the songs of the ‘rouvéres; in Italy, the poems 
of Petrarch and the romances of Boccaccio; in Italy, also, was Dante, 
whose glowing, vivid imagination and perfect literary skill deter- 
mined more than anything else Chaucer’s art. Steeped in literature 
of this sort, our first great poet had very sure and definite aims for 
his business of poetry-making. 

What Chaucer’s principles of composition were his writings very 
clearly indicate; for he constantly intrudes himself into his story, 
indulging in reflections on his literary methods. These intrusions 
would ordinarily be most hazardous, for they constitute a serious 
break; but Chaucer does it so naively, so charmingly, that one cares 
not at all that his tale tarries: especially since it is through these 
personal reflections that one obtains interesting glimpses into his 
workshop. It is these comments that indicate to the reader how 
careful Chaucer was both as to the manner and as to the content of 
his poems. The first quality of form which the poet apparently 
regarded as important was simplicity in wording; at the same time 
he perceived the danger of commonplaces, a danger which Words- 
worth with his insistence on simplicity so often failed to appreciate. 
As an example of Chaucer’s feeling for simplicity in diction, take 
this remark from the “ Franklyn’s Tale:” 

Suddenly begunné revel new, 


Till that the brighte sunne lost his hew, 
For the orizont hath reft the sun his light. 


This immediately impresses the poet as a roundabout way of 
expressing a very ordinary phenomenon; so he adds with his own 
characteristic simplicity: 

This is as much to say, as it was night. 
Again in the ‘‘ Nun’s Priest’s Tale” he says: 

God wot that worldly joy is soon ago. 
The commonplaceness of this brings forth the reflection: 


And if a rhetor couldé fair endite, 
He in a chronique safely might it write 
As for a sovereign notability. 
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Chaucer not only aims for simplicity of expression but also, in 
common with all the early poets, studies clearness. It is due to his 
efforts in this direction that the poet makes his peculiar Chaucerian 
transitions; he is always concerned that the reader should know 
what he has done and what he is about to do; he therefore rarely 
passes from one aspect of his subject to another without indicating 
the change in thought. Thus in the “Knight’s Tale,” after 
narrating the interview between Venus and Saturn, he says: 

Now wol I stinten of the goddes above, 


And telle you, as pleynly as I can, 
The grete effect, for which that I began. 


Of all rhetorical faults, Chaucer, perhaps, attempted most 
markedly to avoid that of diffuseness—a fault not regarded as such 
in those days when one test of genius was the number of words a 
poet could spin. Chaucer, however, is constantly questioning what 
he shall lay hold upon, what pass by. Occasionally he is enticed 
into some alluring byway; then suddenly realizing that he is off the 
track, he stops and refers the interested reader desirous of further 
information to Boece or “‘bokkes olde.”’ Again he lists a whole 
array of facts which he says he might dwell upon, but will not since 
he should come directly to the point. Thus he disposes of Arcite’s 
funeral rites with: 


But shortly to the point then wol I wende, 
And maken of my longe tale an ende. 


Examples of this sort are numerous, even in one story. Especially 
do they abound in the ‘‘ Knight’s Tale’’; lines similar in content to 
the following occur often: 


Suffyceth oon ensample in stories olde, 
I may not reken hem alle, though I wolde. 


Chaucer usually condenses more skilfully than these examples are 
capable of indicating. Leaving out all extraneous matter, in a few 
telling sentences he sets forth scenes which in Boccaccio constitute 
a long epic description, or a Homeric episode. To an audience that 
seemed rather to enjoy a wandering tale, he then excuses himself for 
brevity of treatment in phrases similar to these: ‘‘What nedeth 
wordes mo ?”’ or, “This is theffect, ther is namore to seye.” 
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We find, then, from Chaucer’s own words that he is conscious of 
such rhetorical precepts as simplicity and freshness of wording, 
clearness, and unity. In the telling of the most thrilling story he 
seems to be peering over his own shoulder with an eye to the 
correctness and effectiveness of his form. That he is conscious of 
his art is further indicated by the fact that he seems to consider the 
reiction of the content of his writing on his readers: Will the 
reader approve of this or that sentiment? In the “ Nun’s Priest’s 
Tale” Chaucer indulges in some stale reflections on the iniquity of 
woman who had brought upon man all his woe and had made Adam 
leave Paradise, where he was “ful mery and wel at ese.”” Suddenly 
he seems to realize that such sentiments might be displeasing; he 
therefore skilfully wards off hostile criticism by saying, or having 
the priest say, ‘These been the cokkes wordes, and nat myne.”’ 
Again he is narrating some rather questionable stories, the telling of 
which he prays the reader not to attribute to his “‘vileinye”’; he is 
simply telling the tale after the man. 

There are other aspects of Chaucer’s work upon which he com- 
ments, but these few examples, taken for the most part from the 
“‘Nun’s Priest’s Tale,”’ indicate how definitely aware Chaucer was 
of the technical side of his art. His work is but a further indication 
that successful writing is a matter of both thought and form; and 
skill in the latter, although to some degree the product of genius, is 
mainly the result of taking heed thereto. 
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THE WEAK STUDENT IN FRESHMAN ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


GEORGE C. CLANCY 
Beloit College 


A few months ago, with a view to devising some efficient method 
of meeting the needs of those students in Freshman composition 
who, because of inherited weaknesses, mental inertia, or poor 
training, show a lamentable ignorance and slovenliness in matters 
of good use and grammatical structure, the following questionnaire 
was sent out to twenty-five of the leading colleges and universities 
throughout the country. 


1. Do the members of your entering classes show a great disparity in the 
quality of their preparation in English composition, in their ability to write 
clear and decent English ? 

2. Is the disparity great enough to make it undesirable, for both the 
capable and incapable student, that the Freshman English composition training 
be done in class sections formed only on the alphabetical basis—that is, with 
no provision for the special training of the deficient student ? 

3. If special training is warranted, how do you provide for this—by 
conducting a special section for the delinquent students (either in addition to 
the regular Freshman work, or as their only course in composition), or by 
required tutoring? Or do you allow the student to get along as best he can 
until the close of the semester, and then if he has not reached the standard, 
give him a “failure” ? 

4. In case the special section plan is followed, by what method do you 
discover the delinquent students—by an examination given to all Freshmen at 
the opening of the year, or by some such plan as a six weeks’ probation period ? 

5. Do you give any college credit for the elementary work done in the 
special section? Do you require students in this course later to take the entire 
Freshman year of English composition? How do you meet the necessity of 
their taking full college work if they are to be eligible for the athletic teams ? 

6. Do you feel that our high schools are especially deficient in the training 
they give students in written expression ? Should more time proportionally be 
given in the secondary schools to English composition, and less, if necessary in 
consequence, to English literature ? 


Nearly twenty replies were received. The general interest 
shown in the discussion, and the frank admission of uncertainty as 
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to methods to be pursued in meeting the difficulty seem to warrant 
a brief résumé of the situation and the suggestion of a solution that 
the. author of this article has found exceedingly helpful in his own 
classes. 

Almost unanimous is the verdict that the Freshman course in 
composition has to meet the needs of students with the most varied 
preparation. No uniformity in rhetoric entrance requirements or 
insistence on a certain number of prescribed high-school courses in 
English composition can bring to our colleges a set of students that 
conform even approximately to any given standard. The disparity 
is far more striking than in any other college department. Nor can 
we expect anything else. A hundred influences have been operative 
in making the student’s written and spoken English what it is—his 
school training, the type of teachers he has been under, his tem- 
perament, his natural aptitude, his inheritance, his family environ- 
ment, and many others. The boy who for eighteen years has heard 
spoken at home nothing but slovenly English is pretty apt to put in 
his appearance at college with a similar ‘‘mess of language,” and if 
he is “sloppy” in his general habits he will be “sloppy” in his 
writing. On the other hand, the student who comes from a home 
of culture writes acceptable themes apparently without effort. 
But all this conglomerate Freshman material is tossed into the 
melting-pot of the composition course with the expectation that a 
comparatively uniform product will be turned out. Always there 
are a few good students who write so naturally and so well that the 
teacher feels ashamed to ask them to submit to the elementary 
routine of Freshman rhetoric. In certain colleges this saving 
remnant is permitted to undergo prescribed tests, and if successful 
here to enter an advanced course with credit in hours for the 
elementary one. (This method obtains in the University of 
Chicago, where during the first weeks of the course the student is 
given a chance, both in class and out, to show what he is capable of 
in the way of writing.) The large majority of the entering Fresh- 
men come with a fair degree of proficiency in expression, and since 
the regular composition course is supposed to meet their needs they 
do not concern us here. The great question is: What shall we do 
with the untrained, careless, and mentally lax student (every 
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college gets him, if it confesses the truth of the matter), the student 
whose ignorance of good use in language is far greater than his 
ignorance of the polite forms in society, who spells “‘professor”’ 
with two /’s, “‘receive’”’ with an ie, who ends sentences with commas, 
and distributes his capitals with all the caprice of a Nero dealing 
out gifts to his favorites ? 

“Drop him from college. He does not belong there,” you say. 
Very good. That certainly is an easy way out of the matter. But 
perhaps he does belong there. If he is equally weak in one or two 
other courses he will be dropped from college anyway. Yet it is 
entirely possible that a student is capable of creditable work in 
mathematics and history, and still, from this cause or that, finds 
the mastering of even the elementary things in written expression 
exceedingly difficult. His weakness in spelling, punctuation, and 
sentence structure, which of course should have been corrected long 
before he appeared at college, but wasn’t, receives small attention 
in the regular work of the composition course, and he stumbles 
along through the year, getting what help he can, and hoping against 
hope that he may finally gain the passing grade. And in the mean- 
time his instructor, month after month, is compelled to ‘wash his 
soiled English” (I borrow this fitting phrase from a friend of mine 
who performs this lowly office for many a recruit from the wheat- 
fields of our Middle West); the disappointing part is that the 
English comes back with each new set of themes almost as dirty as 
it was before—simply because the unfortunate writer doesn’t know 
how to keep it clean. Finally, in some way or other, perhaps by 
repeating the course another year—which, to be sure, does not fit 
his needs a bit better the second time than it did the first—he passes 
the subject, and, not “trailing clouds of glory” but with all his 
multitudinous sins, he progresses triumphantly into the realm of 
upper classmen and alumni, a constant shame to his rhetoric 
teachers and a public advertisement of the fact that in his case, at 
least, his college has failed to educate. Other departments in the 
college, having had ample opportunity to note the weakness of this 
student of ours, turn to the rhetoric instructor and ask—politely 
enough to be sure, but with lifted eyebrows and an all-too-suggestive 
tone of voice—what the matter is. 
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Well, that’s the question which we as composition teachers must 
answer. In years past it has been our custom to hold the high 
school to blame, declaring that the teaching of spelling and punctua- 
tion is not the function of the college. That there is a very radical 
neglect in our high-school English courses today, a wrong placing of 
the emphasis, I think there can be little doubt. But until this 
matter is remedied and differently trained Freshmen enter our col- 
leges, we must make good the deficiency. How is this to be done? 

The placing of the weak students in a special section by them- 
selves where just that work is given them that is definitely adapted 
to their needs is unwise if they are thereby excused from the 
regular sections of the Freshman composition. If college credit is 
granted for this special section work it is given for something that 
is undeniably of an elementary nature; if it is not granted, the 
student is compelled, often unjustly, to devote a semester and very 
likely a year to elementary study, when perhaps two or three 
months would have served to place him on a level with the other 
Freshmen, and in the meantime he has lost a whole year of the 
required course. Moreover, he has no incentive to make him wish 
to be transferred to one of the regular sections: the work where he 
is, is no more exacting; his inefficiency does not embarrass him, since 
he is associated with other incapables; and the training, he is aware, 
more nearly fits his needs. (It may seem that a student could be 
worked so hard that he would be eager to get back into the regular 
section. In actual practice, however, it is found that a student of 
the type that the special section provides for will do only a certain 
amount of work, no matter what penalty hangs over him. He 
thinks that he is doing his utmost and refuses to go beyond this.) 
Finally, there is a question of administration involved: How can a 
student doing only the work of the special section be eligible to 
athletic teams, provided he is in a college where Freshmen are 
admitted to intercollegiate contests? He is not doing full college 
work. 

The employment of private tutors for the weak students is 
unsatisfactory in general, as most teachers have found out. It 
becomes wholly out of the question when a goodly number of the 
entering class, as is frequently the case, need help. 
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In view, then, of what has been said I would suggest the follow- 
ing plan as a means of meeting the difficulty: 

1. That attendance on the special section be im addition to the 
regular Freshman rhetoric, and not in place of it. 

2. That the special section be formed after a probation period 
of the first three or four weeks of the college year and that attend- 
ance upon it be required of all students showing themselves deficient 
in the more elementary matters, either during the probation period, 
or at any time thereafter during the Freshman year. 

3. That no preparation outside of class be required for the special 
section, but that the two or three hours of recitation a week be 
devoted to a careful classroom drill. 

4. That the recitations of the special section be scheduled at 
hours that do not conflict with other college recitations, especially 
with other Freshman recitations, so that any student can attend. 

5. That members of this section be excused from attendance as 
soon as they show the necessary ability, but that they be liable to 
be sent back at any time. (In my own classes students are excused 
or “graduated” at monthly intervals.) 

6. That while a student is in both sections his grade shall be his 
average grade in both classes. 

These recommendations need a few explanatory comments. 
The making of the special work additional to the regular work 
accomplishes several purposes. In the first place, it gives the 
student four hours of classroom drill instead of two, and this is 
accomplished with a scarcely perceptible increase of his weekly 
study hours, since no outside preparation is required. Instead of 
spending all his time in a class of incapables, he will have the 
stimulus of being with students of perhaps quicker apprehension 
and with more enthusiasm for the tasks assigned, and at the same 
time he will be making good his defects in additional drill outside. 
Moreover, since attendance upon the special section is an added 
burden and not a substituted one, there is a constant incentive to 
the student to keep out of it, or being in, to get out. Finally, a 
uniform basis for grading the student is afforded: he is taking full 
college work. 

The chief drawback of the plan just suggested is the added 
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burden it places on the rhetoric department, on teachers who in 
most colleges are already working to their limit. Yet I doubt if the 
money of a college could be spent to better purpose than this; and 
the cost of running the additional section is small compared with 
the results obtained. Two or three of the colleges that I heard 
from in response to my questionnaire spoke of somewhat similar 
plans that they were using, and were enthusiastic over the vigor and 
robustness that Freshman composition had thus acquired. The 
student, conscious that at any time when his writing shows inatten- 
tion and slovenliness he will become a candidate for an extra section 
meeting two or three hours a week and at an hour that is probably 
very inconvenient for him, sees to it pretty definitely that he does 
not fall within the danger zone. His very inertia causes him to 
make sure that no extra burden is added to his shoulders, and the 
quality of his work thus becomes distinctly better. If he does 
inadvertently get into the section, his efforts there are unrelaxed 
until he is “graduated.”’ On the other hand, the student who is 
weak from lack of training and not from indifference and neglect, 
welcomes with joy the opportunity provided by the special section 
for making good his defects. It is a frequent occurrence in my own 
experience for students to ask permission to remain even though 
their attendance is not required. 
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ENGLISH FOR INDUSTRIAL PUPILS 





C. E. THOMAS 
Woodward High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Two years ago, when we were confronted with the task of 
making the course of study for the pupils in the new industrial 
courses to be established in Cincinnati, I wrote to a number of 
prominent English teachers in colleges and high schools, asking 
how the English of these courses should differ from that of the 
regular academic pupils. Most of the replies were courteous and 
suggestive, but one professor in an eastern institution answered in 
four words, ‘‘Why should it differ?’ which was at least brief, 
whether to the point or not. We decided to make it different, for 
the present at least, and I should like, in the first part of this paper, 
to discuss briefly some of the reasons which led us to this decision. 

We received a class of boys and girls in the industrial courses, 
and to some extent in the commercial course, who in all probability 
would not have entered high school had it not been that they were 
attracted by the studies of the new courses. Neither they nor their 
parents have been able to see any practical benefit to be derived 
from the old academic course. The tardiness with which school 
authorities have recognized this condition, in my opinion, accounts 
largely for the great numbers who have left high school to take a 
business course in one of the “quick education” business colleges. 

We felt that English for these pupils ought to be very practical, 
but has academic English always been so? A few years ago in a 
large high school in this state, 141 words were assigned to first-year 
pupils for dictionary study in Irving’s sketch Westminster Abbey. 
This meant that the whole time of the pupil for lesson preparation 
had to be used in dictionary study. He would, therefore, have 
soon learned to dislike the selection, even if it had been suitable for 
first-year pupils, a thing which I seriously doubt. 

In the past we have been too largely dominated in our literature 
study by a rather narrow list of ‘“‘college-entrance requirements.” 
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Happily the colleges themselves have come to our aid by greatly 
extending this list, but we are still forced to make our selections 
from it because it is next to impossible to find suitable texts, cheap 
and properly annotated, in anything else. Then there is too much 
time used on the things which, it seems to me, are of no practical 
benefit, either from the useful or the cultural standpoint. For 
example, a professor in a middle western university recently stated: 
“That every student in his high-school course should learn the 
simpler matters of metrics, together with illustrative lines, and 
should learn them as thoroughly as ever he did his multiplication 
table, seems to me so obvious as scarcely to need statement.” 
Further on in the same article he advocates the teaching of the 
names and values of the simpler meters. I cannot possibly see 
what good it will do the average boy or girl to spend so much of his 
time on scansion. I doubt whether one man in ten, even among 
college graduates, knows the names or “the special values of each 
of the simpler meters,’’ unless he be a teacher of language, and I do 
not believe we are any less able, for lack of this, to appreciate good 
poetry. Another teacher in an eastern high school thinks that one 
of the most vitalizing things in the teaching of composition is to 
have the pupils imitate Burke, Homer, Goldsmith, and the other 
great writers. While I am willing to admit that some of this kind 
of work would be useful and even attractive to some pupils, I ask 
whether you think I am justified in spending much time on that 
kind of thing with boys and girls who are to go immediately into 
the industrial world. 

I do not wish to be understood as criticizing the college and 
university teachers, for I believe that the majority of them would 
rather have us do the few essentials well and leave the rest to them. 
Professor Cunliffe, of Columbia, says in the December English 
Journal in regard to undergraduates in college: “‘The aim that we 
put before ourselves and before them is not to make literary artists, 
to produce Paters and Stevensons and Merediths or even O. 
Henrys, but to enable the ordinary man to set forth such ideas as 
he has (or such facts as he needs to present) in an orderly and 
effective fashion, without mistakes in construction, grammar, 
punctuation, and spelling.”’ If such men as Professor Cunliffe set 
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such modest standards for college students, how much more 
modest ought to be our standards for high-school students ? 

I have tried thus far to tell why the English in the industrial and 
commercial courses must differ at present from the academic course 
rather than to answer the question why it should differ. There may 
come a time when it can be the same, for there seems to be a 
tendency in the right direction. I quote from an editorial in the 
December English Journal: ‘The trend of thought and discussion 
in the field of English is unmistakable. It is away from the 
academic and toward the practical and efficient. By the latter is 
meant, not merely the ability to strive successfully for livelihood in 
business and the professions, though this in itself is worthy, but also 
the capacity to serve the community and to live finely and richly 
for oneself and one’s intimates.’’ If the ideal expressed above 
were always kept in view, it ought not to be very difficult to 
harmonize the English work of all the courses. 

As I have already said, we believe that the English of the 
industrial pupils should be very practical, and I shall try, in the 
remainder of this paper, to indicate briefly the character of the work 
which we are trying to do with the industrial classes at Woodward 
High School. The industrial course differs somewhat from the 
commercial course, but these two are more nearly similar to each 
other than to the academic course, and I prefer to talk about the 
one with which I am best acquainted. 

Only half of the time given to English work with industrial 
pupils is devoted to the study of literature, and this of course means 
that our students read fewer classics in class than do the academic 
pupils. We do not try to get away from college-entrance classics 
altogether, but rather to take the selections which seem to have 
the most interest to the pupils. This is especially true in the first 
year, for this is the time when it is necessary to make greatest effort 
to keep the pupils in school. Little technical work is required, and 
the literature is seldom made the basis of composition. In the first 
and second years we have made use of the pupil’s love of dramatiza- 
tion. Last year the first-year girls staged Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream, and the second-year girls, The Princess. The object of the 
literature study is threefold: to beget the love for good reading, to 
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train in the power of understanding what has been read, and to 
develop the art of oral expression. 

For home reading, we have submitted a list of about a hundred 
titles, embracing fiction, history, and poetry, and books of the hour 
as well as classics. The public library has deposited a number of 
these books with the teacher as a loan collection. In order to 
stimulate the pupil’s desire for reading, the teachers make frequent 
reference to stories or incidents in books or relate enough of a story 
to excite the pupil’s curiosity to know it all. No pupil is required 
to read a book which he does not like, but he is required to read 
something, and is given extra credit for making reports upon 
books read. 

The reports are usually oral and are the basis of most of the oral 
composition of the first year. The one reporting stands before the 
class without notes and tells the story. When he is through, the 
class makes its criticism. Written reports on books read are 
accepted only when there is not time for an oral report. The older 
classes are assigned magazine articles, topics from current events, 
etc., for oral composition. 

The upper grades are given also some practice in debating, the 
questions nearly always relating to industrial, economic, or social 
situations; for example, “ Will Cincinnati ever again be one of the 
ten largest cities of the United States?” or, ‘‘Are labor strikes 
justifiable ?” 

It is perhaps in the written composition that our work differs 
most from the old academic idea. We do not believe that a pupil 
will talk or write well upon a subject of which he has little or no 
knowledge and in which he has no interest. It has been the 
practice, then, to assign only such subjects for composition as he 
already has or can easily get sufficient knowledge of and which are 
also of immediate or mediate interest to him. We are continually 
trying to find the subjects which we think are now or will be of 
practical benefit to the pupil when he shall have left school. 

The written composition of the first year in the industrial course 
takes largely the form of letter-writing. This is because we 
believe that no form of composition is of more practical value and 
because it has possibilities for composition and literary training 
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equal to that of any other form. It has been a common complaint 
that the graduate of our public school does not know how to write 
either a good business letter or the “‘old-fashioned, newsy, friendly 
communication.”’ Our pupils are to be taught how to write not 
only business letters, but social forms and friendship letters as well. 
As far as possible, the letters are of a kind which will be written in 
actual life, the assignments being real letters such as the business of 
the school or the teachers demands. 

In the second year, especially in the industrial course, the com- 
position often takes the form of written reports. Again it is 
attempted to make these reports meet a situation in real life. The 
following will serve to show the nature of the assignments: 

(1) The school board of Dayton is about to build a new high school. They 
have asked you to suggest improvements which could have been made in the 
plan of our own building. Write a report to the board of education suggesting 
these improvements, with the reasons therefor. (2) You are an officer of the 
food inspection department. Make a tour of investigation of a number of 
groceries and meat markets and report to your superior regarding unsanitary 
conditions or habits which you may find. (3) Write a report making sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the conduct of the lunchroom at school. (4) 
An automobile manufacturer is seeking a better location. Write him a letter, 
trying to convince him that it would be to his interest to locate in Cincinnati. 

All mistakes in composition are carefully corrected in the class, 
and, in addition, exercises for correction are sometimes prepared 
from incorrect forms used by the pupils. There has been some 
objection to this practice on the ground that the presentation of the 
wrong form may do more harm than good, but when we remember 
that the pupil has at best only a few hours per week in the class- 
room and that throughout the rest of his waking hours he hears the 
incorrect forms, it seems necessary that his attention be called to 
them. These incorrect forms are not very many in number, but 
every English teacher feels that they are used with appalling 
frequency. Grammar is taught only as it is necessary to give the 
pupil an understanding of the reasons for the correction in his oral 
and written work. 

Last, but by no means least, spelling is a part of almost every 
lesson. All words misspelled in the exercises must be corrected. 
A very few rules of the most general application have been given, 
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but the primary object is to train the pupils to visualize words. 
They have been required to study special lists of words which they 
have to use in connection with business or industry. The manual- 
training, domestic science, and commercial teachers have co- 
operated with the English teachers in the preparation of spelling 
lists, and however doubtful we may feel about results in other 
phases of English, we are confident of marked progress in spelling. 

In conclusion, let me say that we do not claim to have discovered 
anything new or to have made any very radical changes; we have 
sought merely to make an English course that will be the most 
helpful to the pupils when they leave us, both as a means of earning 
a livelihood and of being useful members of society. Experience 
will probably show us some mistakes, and then we shall not hesitate 
to make changes in an effort to correct them. 
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THE ROUND TABLE 


A WORTH-WHILE ORAL CONTEST 


Whatever defects many of us who are interested in oral work may 
see in some of our present forms of contests, none of us, perhaps, are 
oratorical atheists. Probably without exception we shall agree that 
most oral contests have some value (though they may also have many 
faults), and that some such competitions are decidedly helpful and 
possess no serious drawbacks. 

It is to give an exposition of a contest believed to be of the latter 
type that this is written. This is a contest in oral reading between 
the Freshmen and Sophomore classes in high school. If used in a 
school where the lower classes in English do oral reading, our experience 
would indicate that the following assertions may fairly be made in its 
favor. 

It does not demand of the pupil what he is unprepared to do. 

It is a contest in what the pupil is doing in his daily class work. 

It is a contest between pupils only. 

It does not require “outside” or “extra’”’ work of the pupil. 

It stimulates class work in oral reading. 

It allows a maximum of opportunity for entrance and for success. 

It arouses the pupils’ interest. 

In working out this contest, with which the author has been experi- 
menting for the past two years, the attempt has been made to secure 
the qualities enumerated and to avoid certain defects which it was felt 
pertained to our former class contest in declamation. 

It seemed desirable first of all to plan a competition in what the 
students were actually doing in school. Former contests in declamation 
had lacked this quality. Our curriculum had offered little training 
to anyone in “speaking pieces.” It had offered none to Freshmen or 
Sophomores. In all of our first- and second-year English work, however, 
oral reading is done. To attain this first aim, then, the contest was 
made one in oral reading. Plainly, the student is not asked to attempt 
the unheard or unpracticed thing, but to do in competition what he is 
doing daily in recitation. 

Sometimes contests degenerate into struggles between teachers. 
Sometimes they become a battle for honors between outside “elocution 
professors.’”’ Sometimes victory is possible only to the pupil whose 
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parents can give strong aid. To avoid all of these possibilities, and 
make ours a pupils’ contest, it was made to approach the impromptu. 

Allowing very little time for specific preparation gained several 
other important advantages. It became needless for the pupil to 
shirk his regular work to prepare for the contest. It greatly stimulated 
the classroom interest in oral reading, and it brought into the contest 
many who would not otherwise have considered it. 

Not the least desirable element in an oral contest is that its benefits 
shall be distributed, that it shall be democratic in its scope. A contest 
in which but one can win any honor usually enlists but few volunteers. 
A contest where several can win considerable honors and many can show 
some superiority makes, on the other hand, a strong appeal to the pupils. 

In making this contest affect as many persons as possible, two ideas 
in particular proved valuable. First, both Freshman and Sophomore 
classes were represented in the final contest not only by an individual, 
but by teams of five members. Second, the final contest was anticipated 
by a series of preliminaries and semi-finals which involved a large number 
of students. 

The contest, then, involves three steps: 

1. Preliminary contests held in each English section. 

2. A semi-final contest in which the competitors for the final contest 
are chosen. 

3. A final contest in which the victors are determined. 

The regulations which we have found successful follow. 

The announcement of the contest should be made to the English 
sections long enough before the contest to allow the interest to be 
manifested in class reading. If it is announced too far ahead, the 
interest aroused will decline. 

The preliminary contests should be held at least two weeks before 
the semi-final. They may partake as much of formality as the particular 
teacher desires. About “one to three,” or “one to five,” should be 
the representation of each class. The semi-final is held during the 
morning of the day set for the final contest. The contestants should 
be free to devote the day to this contest, and it must be managed by 
a teacher who is free from other duties for that day. 

In this semi-final, all of the contestants meet and each is provided 
with a copy of the same “piece of literature.”” This should be one of 
the more simple high-school classics, such as one of Irving’s stories, 
and preferably one which all have studied. If this is impossible, the 
“classic”’ should be one which none have worked upon in school. 
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A specified four or five pages to “look over” are designated and 
the contestants are given the room for an hour. At the end of the 
hour, they are asked to appear, one by one, and read before judges a 
page from the material assigned. Marking on a percentage basis, the 
judges select the five highest of each class to appear in the final contest. 
The final contest is held upon the afternoon or evening of the same day 
as the semi-final. It is held before the entire school and is practically 
as impromptu as the one preceding. To make it of interest, and not 
mere hodge-podge, it is necessary to have the matter which is read a 
single unit. It must, of course, be divided into ten approximately 
equal parts and assigned immediately after the semi-final. As in the 
earlier contest, it should be something within the experience of the readers 
and is much better if ot interest to the audience. “Rip Van Winkle” 
has the desired qualities, and “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” can, 
with a little judicious cutting, be made excellent material for this use. 
The final contest will work most smoothly if, after a general announce- 
ment, the speakers read, classes alternating, with no individual intro- 
ductions to break the story. The judges, marking again on a percentage 
basis, indicate the individual who ranks highest, and, by comparing the 
aggregate marks, the class whose team has won is determined. 

Leverett S. Lyon» 


TownsHie HicH SCHOOL 
Jouret, ILL. 





BOOKS THE UNDERGRADUATE SHOULD KNOW 
A LIST OF “FIFTY BEST BOOKS” 


On a recent June morning, while we were chatting in the bachelor 
apartments of three Harvard graduates who were continuing their 
technical studies in the graduate school of their Alma Mater, one of them 
turned to me, as I was replacing a volume of Pater on the shelf, with the 
request that if I ever made out a list of books that “a fellow ought to 
read,”’ I should be sure to send him the list. I have now made out such 
a list and while sending it to him I have concluded to give others the 
opportunity to see it and possibly welcome its suggestions. 

Of course, one might suppose that a college graduate would know 
what to read, but in these days when the greater part of a college schedule 
consists of subjects like pomology and the dairy industry, interspersed 
with electrical engineering and veterinary surgery, why should a college 
graduate know what to read? My young friend had specialized in 
architecture for five years, and consequently, I imagine, when he found 
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himself at a modern Boston tea party téte-a-téte with a vivacious and 
attractive Radcliffe girl, he felt the paltriness of technical lore and the 
value of mere literature. 

Anyone who aspires to general culture should know the books on my 
short list. I hesitate to call the list, “The Fifty Best Books,” because 
there are no fifty best books. Yet such a title has its advantages, as it 
serves as a Challenge, a provocative. But the list is not for the profes- 
sional critic, nor for the “old reader.” It is primarily for the high-school 
student, for the college undergraduate who needs guidance. Besides, I 
believe there are thousands of young men and women who have never 
gone to college who will welcome a suggestion such as I am now making. 
Since I began this article I have received a request from the far-off Pacific 
coast from friends who are sojourning there in quest of health. ‘We 
have plenty of leisure,” so runs the letter, “and we have been reading 
the current fiction until we are tired of it. Can you send us a list of the 
best things? We inquired of the public library for such a list, but we 
could not get one.” 

That request comes from a man and a woman who are past two score 
in years. They have never takenacollegecourse. I wish I had frequent 
requests from college students whom I teach year after year. No one 
knows better than the teacher of literature the lack of literary culture 
among our present generation of college students. The cry goes forth 
that a generation or more ago when there were no teachers of English 
composition, no teachers of literature, there was more literary atmosphere 
in college halls than today when our greater universities have twenty-five 
or more teachers giving instruction in English. In this discussion it is 
usually forgotten that at present all classes and conditions are in college 
studying all classes and conditions of subjects, while years ago the 
students who were studying the Latin and Greek classics came from 
families whose reading covered a wider field than the “yellow journal.” 
For my part, I should be willing to dispense with all instruction in 
English, both in rhetoric and in literature, if in its stead I could have 
the assurance that each student during his four years of college life 
would give thirty minutes a day to the unhurried reading of my fifty 
books. That would give him fifteen hours to each book. Some of 
them, like the Bible, Shakespeare, and The Divine Comedy, might require 
more than fifteen hours, but others would take fewer. It’s a slow 
reader who cannot read the Rubaiyat in an hour. 

My list is a short one; it were an easy matter to add fifty more. 
While it is largely based on individual preference, that preference has 
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been influenced by the judgment of the literary critics of the past. It is 
just such a list as I now wish someone had handed to me when I, a boy of 
sixteen, was reading omnivorously and continuously. Great works of 
science like Darwin’s Origin of Species and histories like Green’s Short 
History of the English People are not included, because I have in mind 
pure literature, not histories and scientific works. My list is largely 
made up of fiction and poetry, because fiction and poetry make up the 
greater part of literature. The editor of one of our oldest and most 
literary magazines writes of a list that I submitted for his criticism: “I 
notice that you have included a number of novels. These I started to 
strike out, but you are well within your rights in maintaining that a 
certain proportion of fiction—not too large—forms an integral portion of 
your scheme.” “Rather archaic,” was the curt comment of an amiable 
youth just out of college, when I showed him the list. He wanted me to 
put in Arnold Bennett, and Bernard Shaw, and Singe. Then I quoted 
the inscription that I once read on the walls of the dome of the National 
Gallery in London: “The works of those who have stood the test of ages 
have a claim to that respect and veneration to which no modern can 
pretend.” 

It will be noticed that the fifty titles represent fifty different authors. 
I do not mean to say that one should read but one book by Hawthorne, 
and Balzac, and Tolstoy, and Dickens, and Scott, and Thackeray, and 
Carlyle, and Browning. But I do say that the general reader ought to 
read one at least, and I have selected the one he ought to read. The 
appetite grows by what it feeds on. How can anyone, especially if 
about sixteen years of age, finish Jvanhoe without taking up The Talisman 
or Rob Roy? 

I know it is a parlous feat to rush into print with such a list as I have 
made. We have not forgotten the criticism the famous ex-president of 
an old university received a few years ago when he published his list. 
One of the most charitable critics of his list wrote: “We cannot deny 
that the list as presented seems to us most mysteriously made up”’; 
while a more hostile critic said that the list contained a hodge-podge of 
material much of which was chosen by caprice; that the intellectuality 
of one who based his reading on that list would be as striped as a zebra. 
I cannot hope that my list will attract such fire from the critic. In the 
first place, the light that beats upon my throne is of such low candle- 
power that not even is “darkness visible’; and in the second place, I fear 
my list is not sufficiently bizarre to arouse the ire of the critic. Let me 
forestall some criticism by saying that in a few weeks I should likely 
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change the list myself, but I doubt that I should revise it according to the 
notion of any one particular critic. 
I have said that the list is one of personal preference, but this state- 


ment needs qualification. 


To avoid too much of the personal equation I 


sent my original list to a number of editors of newspapers and magazines, 


and to professors of literature in some of our universities. 


I asked them 


to strike out ten titles and to substitute what they considered ten better 
ones. I have before me now about twenty replies from men whose 


opinion I value. 
my original list. 


These replies have led me to make fourteen changes on 
I refrain from naming the men because it would not be 


fair to them to credit or charge them with the responsibility of the 


fifty titles. 


“T have been glad to see your list and I think it is an excellent one,” 
writes a professor of literature from one of our large universities in the 
West. Such an answer, of course, pleased me, but I must confess to just 


as much pleasure in the brief note sent by the busy editor of one of our 


prominent weekly magazines: “A selection like that of the fifty best 
books is necessarily a matter of personal preference and in such a case 
surely the opinion of a college professor is superior to that of a mere 
editor.”’ In view of the awe in which we college professors regard the 
editors of literary magazines, this is delicious irony. A more distin- 
guished literary editor and critic than the last quoted writes not in irony 
but in modesty that ought to rebuke my temerity: “Your list of what you 
call ‘Fifty Best Books’ is interesting to me as I run over the titles, but I 
confess I have no classification of literature which would enable me to 


offer an amendment.”’ 


A distinguished man who ranks high as a poet and critic, and who at 
one time served from a professor’s chair, writes understandingly: ‘‘ Your 


list is a practical one for the purpose you have in view. 
sacrifice Franklin, Thoreau, and Boswell; but I refrain.’ 


I could easily 


In similar 


spirit writes another who is both author and professor: “It seems to me 
on the whole as satisfactory as such a list could be expected to be.” 
These men have caught the meaning of my list. 
experts, nor have I attempted a list of books that are a compendium of 


the wisdom of the ages. 


It is not for literary 


When a man whose critical essays on English 


literature I have read with the greatest respect and admiration tells me 
that he has no classification of literature that enables him to offer an 
amendment to my list, I know I ought to be humbled. But I have a 
feeling that he cannot know, as does the teacher, the need of the high- 


school and college student for guidance in his reading. 
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Although there are eleven titles from American literature I do not 
mean to imply that American literature deserves that much space in a 
short list. I mean that it deserves that much space for the American 
reader. By the insertion of the Golden Treasury I have been enabled to 
include the lyrics and songs of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Gray, Keats, and 


Burns in a single book. 


THE FIFTY BOOKS 


Foreign— 
The Arabian Nights 
Plutarch’s Lives 
Don Quixote 
Les Misérables 
Aeschylus (2 Plays) 
Sophocles (2 Plays) 
Plato’s Apology and the Phaedo 
The Divine Comedy 
The Iliad 
Faust 
The Bible 
The Rubaiyat 
Moliére (2 Plays) 
Balzac’s Pére Goriot 
Anna Karenina 


American— 
Longfellow’s Poems 
Franklin’s Autobiography 
The Sketch Book 
The Last of the Mohicans 


Lincoln’s Speeches and Writings 


(Selections) 
Huckleberry Finn 
Walt Whitman 
Poe’s Tales and Poems 
Thoreau’s Walden 
Emerson’s Essays 
The Scarlet Letter 


Oxnt10o UNIVERSITY 


British— 


The Prologue—Chaucer 

The Fairie Queene 

Shakespeare 

Paradise Lost 

Pilgrim’s Progress 

Gulliver’s Travels 

David Copperfield 

Robinson Crusoe 

Ivanhoe 

Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater 

Tom Jones 

Vicar of Wakefield 

Sartor Resartus 

Essays of Elia 

Pippa Passes 

Palgrave’s Golden Treasury 

Vanity Fair 

Boswell’s Johnson 

Adam Bede 

Ordeal of Richard Feverel 

In Memoriam and the Idylls 

Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound 

Byron’s Childe Harold 

The Jungle Book and Plain Tales 


Epwin Watts CHUBB 
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PRACTICE WORK FOR PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Indiana University, by means of critic work in the Bloomington 
High School, attempts to give the Seniors in English some actual 
teaching experience. The candidates for this work must have not less 
than thirty hours’ credit in their major subject, five hours in elementary 
education, six in secondary education, and two hours in a special course 
dealing with the materials and methods of the high-school work they are 
about to begin. After observing the critic teacher for approximately 
two weeks, each student-teacher is assigned a class which he teaches 
continuously for sixteen weeks, under the supervision of the critic 
teacher. The young teacher assumes all the responsibilities of instruction, 
discipline, entering grades, assembly and library periods, and any other 
duties of a regular high-school teacher. 

The essentials of the plan of the English course used in this training 
are sketched very briefly in the following paragraphs. 

The plan is based primarily on the bit of philosophy that children 
must be readers if they are ever to appreciate good literature and write 
with a smoothness and clearness born of a joy for writing. All types of 
literature are included in this list of supplementary readings: the child 
classic—the kind of literature that the student should be well read in 
before coming to the high school; modern literature—the books that 
most families are buying and reading and the better phases of magazine 
reading; and the literary type, composed of approved classics. An 
effort is made to encourage balanced reading, in order that graduates 
may know the classics and possess a sane judgment of what modern 
writings to read and how to read them. This supplementary work is 
relieved from all school requirements as nearly as possible, so as to give 
the student freedom in the choice of books and reduce examinations 
to a minimum. 

Two ideas are emphasized in the intensive study of literature—an 
acquaintance with all forms of literature, and a free and easy speech in 
class discussions. Nearly all voluntary reading is of the story form. 
This may be due to an emphasis of the story in school work, or possibly, 
as many assert, to a revolt against the classics as taught in our secondary 
schools. Whatever the cause, it is evident that if students go from our 
schools without an acquaintance with the masters, they will never 
cultivate a taste for the best literature. This knowledge of the classics, 
however, is not so valuable that it should be purchased at too great a 
cost. Merely knowing Paradise Lost is not sufficient. he students 
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should appreciate it in some vital relation to their own lives. The best 
way to cultivate this free and frank relationship is to encourage liberal 
thinking, free speech, and a warm sympathy for the opinions of everyone. 
When the recitation loses most of its formalism and takes on the air 
and geniality of a happy family seated about the fireside, talking and 
commenting freely and sympathetically, then literature ceases to be a 
dead topic, the interest of the students is aroused, and a permanent 
appreciative effect is secured. 

In the composition work, special stress is placed on choice of subject, 
gathering material, and arranging this material in the most effective form. 
The choice of subject is most often the product of the suggestions of the 
class, but in many cases the teacher presents the subject, or the student 
is permitted to make his own choice. However the choice may be made, 
a constant and careful effort is put forth to follow the tastes and 
tendencies of the students. Exercises are given in collecting material 
from literature, newspapers, magazines, and daily happenings in the 
community. Each student contributes his share to this collection of 
material on a given subject, and in turn draws on the complete collection 
for the points he wishes to incorporate in his theme. In this manner all 
themes have a common interest, yet no two need be so nearly alike as to 
create any monotony for the teacher. Known material and a common 
interest enliven and give point to the students’ criticisms of their own 
and their classmates’ themes. 

Rhetoric is used more as a reference than as a textbook. At no 
time is the rhetoric to be considered a Bible; it is rather an amplification 
of the points developed in original composition work. The essentials 
of grammar are reviewed the first term and technical grammar is taught 
in the last half of the Senior year. The history of literature is studied in 
the last year for the purpose of classifying and placing historically the 
selections studied during the preceding semesters. 


LEMUEL A. PITTENGER 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 







































NEWS AND NOTES 


THE SPECIAL MEETING AT PHILADELPHIA 


The plan of arranging a special meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English in connection with the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Association at Philadelphia worked 
out to the satisfaction of everybody. The attendance was large. Over 
four hundred persons were present at one or more of the sessions. All of 
the speakers save one were on hand and prepared. That one was Wilson 
Farrand, of Newark, N.J., who was unavoidably detained by business and 
ill health combined. The papers aroused keen interest and some of 
them were of deep significance. It is clear that English teachers, both 
East and West, are ready to attack their problems fearlessly and with 
open mind. There was not so much opportunity to express the spirit of 
comradeship as at the annual meeting in Chicago, but that spirit was 
manifest. ‘The teachers of Philadelphia high schools, as well as those of 
neighboring schools, supported the meeting loyally. Verily it is good for 
brethren to dwell together in unity. 

The first session was devoted to the topic, “The Improvement of 
Conditions.”” The latest findings of the Hopkins Committee were 
summarized by the secretary of the Council and a similar investigation 
carried on in New Jersey was presented by Assistant Commissioner 
Meredith. The topic was then discussed by Miss Baylor, of Indiana and 
Mr. Briggs, of New York. The session as a whole served to emphasize 
what is gradually becoming clear to all, namely, that the finest teachers 
and the best course of study will measurably fail so long as there are too 
many pupils and too little equipment. The present conditions are, 
generally speaking, intolerable and should not be endured. 

The topic of the second session was “Efficiency.”” Professor Baker, 
of Columbia University, discussed ‘‘The Preparation of Teachers,’”’ Miss 
McKitrick, of Cleveland, “‘The Adaptation of the Work to Actual 
Conditions,” and Professor Judd, of the University of Chicago, “The 
Measure of Results.’”” These papers broke new ground and were most 
stimulating. The first two, possibly all, will appear in the Journal. 
Dr. Judd, among other matters, presented a view of the possibilities and 
limitations of scientific measurement of English work and, in passing, 
paid his respects to the Hillegas Scale. 
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The third session provided opportunity for discussion of the tentative 
plans of the Joint Committee on a National English Syllabus. The 
speakers were Mr. Dawson, of Syracuse, N.Y., Edwin Fairley, of New 
York City; Miss Simons, of Washington, D.C.; Mr. Dorey, of Trenton, 
N.J.; Miss Latham, of Columbia University; and Mr. Miller, of Detroit, 
Mich. Among the points touched upon were the relation of the course 
in composition to the course in literature, the place of literary history in 
the course, dramatic work, practical argumentation, training in speech, 
the use of modern books and magazines, standards of attainment, the 
need of flexibility, and the passing of the Uniform Requirements. Aill 
in all, there was surprising unanimity of opinion as to what the schools 
ought to do. 

After the Council meeting, the Joint Committee on, the National 
English Syllabus held two sessions, at which all the important questions 
involved were discussed. Among the results arrived at were the follow- 
ing: a statement of the aims of secondary English and of the general 
purpose and plan of the syllabus will be prepared for publication about 
the first of June, in company with similar material provided by the 
committees in charge of the other high-school subjects. This document 
will probably issue from the office of the secretary of the National 
Education Association. The portion relating to English will appear also 
in the English Journal. The details of the English syllabus will be 
worked out by various subcommittees. At present the following 
committees are planned for: on the attainment to be expected at the end 
of the sixth school year; on the composition projects suited to the inter- 
mediate school—the seventh, eighth, and ninth years; on composition 
projects for the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years; on the selection and 
grouping of books for class study for the seventh, eighth, and ninth years, 
and for the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth years; on oral English, including 
its aims, material, and relation to other activities. 

The committee will undertake to present a course covering six years, 
beginning with the seventh grade. This will be regarded as made up of 
two principal stages with three years in each. In this way the ninth 
grade will become the culminating point of a number of practical 
activities rather than the beginning of preparation for college or for 
business. No differentiation of courses in English seems necessary below 
the eleventh or twelfth grade. So much of so-called business English as 
is useful for any ninth- or tenth-grade pupil is useful for all. On the 
other hand, none need a good course of literary reading so much as those 
who will not go to college. The purpose of literary study and the 
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purpose of composition are recognized as essentially different, and neither 
must be sacrificed to the other. Many schools have established separate 
courses; others prefer a single course; in any case, the methods used 
must be adapted to the chief purpose in view. 

The committee is aware of the need of great flexibility in the English 
course and also of the need of guidance for the inexperienced. Both will 
be provided for by means of a general bill of fare and several club break- 
fasts. Each of the latter will represent a minimum of work done in 
certain localities, whose peculiar conditions will be specified. A bibliog- 
raphy, a guide to written work, successful plans of school co-operation in 
English, and other means of self-help will be provided. The syllabus 
will, therefore, serve the purpose of standardizing and also of putting 
successful experience within reach of all. 

The point of view is that of the school in its work of developing 
personality. Whatever will best accomplish this at any stage should 
be undertaken without regard to whether the pupils are to pursue such 
studies later or not. In other words, the secondary school will not be 
regarded primarily as a preparatory school. Moreover, the entire course 
will be built up de novo by developing it from the point of view of the 
pupils’ actual interests and capacities. The principles of English 
composition, for example, will be taught as aids in carrying out certain 
composition projects which are vital to the pupils. This is opposed to 
the plan of parceling out the theory of rhetoric and inventing exercises 
to accompany the theory. It is believed that this method of attack is 
new and that it is called for by the present state of secondary education. 

The committee invites suggestions and information from all sources. 
It would welcome the co-operation of state departments of education, 
especially those which have recently prepared courses in English or 
which have such in contemplation, as well as that of schools and indi- 
viduals. Correspondence may be directed to the chairman of the 
committee, James F. Hosic, Sixty-eighth Street and Stewart Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 





THE ENGLISH SECTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS IN THE UPPER OHIO VALLEY 


Almost one hundred members of the English Section of the Associa- 
tion of Secondary Schools in the Upper Ohio Valley attended a meeting 
held in connection with the annual meeting of the general Association 
in Pittsburgh on February 22, 1913. The section program was as 
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follows: (1) “The Over-Teaching of English Literature in Secondary 
Schools,”’ by Professor Robert J. Peters, of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; (2) Round-Table Discussion: “How to Get Results in 
English Composition;” Leaders, Miss Jean S. Wilson, of Alleghany 
High School; Mr. F. B. Hildebrand, of Duquesne High School; Miss 
Mabel E. Mulock, of McKeesport High School; Mr. James V. 
Thompson, of Shady Side Academy; (3) Question Box, in charge of 
Mr. F. L. Homer, of Central High School, Pittsburgh, and Mr. Orton 
Lowe, Assistant County Superintendent of Schools; (4) Report of the 
Meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English, Chicago, 1912, 
by Mr. E. C. Noyes, of Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh. 

So fortunate was the section in its choice of speakers that practically 
all members agreed with the enthusiastic comment of the secretary 
pro tem, “by far the best meeting I’ve attended in years.” A brief 
summary of the papers follows. 

Professor Peters, in treating the first subject, spoke of the causes of 
the over-teaching of literature, viz., the “science”? method of teaching, 
the narrowness of the college-entrance requirements, etc., and then 
urged the teaching of literature as a fine art, for the pleasure and inspira- 
tion to be obtained, rather than as a “disciplinary”’ subject. A wider 
range of literature from which to select, especially the utilization of 
contemporary writing, was the final appeal of the speaker. 

In the discussion of the second topic, Miss Wilson emphasized the 
importance of first securing the pupil’s interest, of a thorough knowledge 
of the pupil by the teacher, and of a choice of theme subjects tangent to 
rather than parallel with the work in literature. Mr. Hildebrand 
treated (1) the necessity of impressing definite ideas concerning proper 
form and the mechanics of writing in the grade schools and early in the 
high-school course; (2) the use of grammar in organizing the pupil’s 
conception of sentence structure; (3) the great value of oral composition, 
both as an end in itself and as a preparation for written work. Miss 
Mulock’s creed follows: Fit composition work to actual class conditions 
and needs; explain the exact purpose of every assignment; concentrate 
on one point at a time, but require always the observance of points 
previously covered; let the pupil do the work of revision; develop the 
use of the outline as a help and time-saver, rather than as an additional 
task; develop interest by the use of varied subjects and of subjects that 
are worth while; develop the pupil’s desire to do well, and require his 
ever-increasing best. The last speaker, Mr. Thompson, said that the 
teacher’s first aim should be to form good habits of thought in the minds 
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of pupils, and treated the value and use of the outline in connection 
with that aim. 

After a year’s work, a committee appointed to ascertain the most 
common errors of speech (chiefly local) among high-school students made 
its final report in the form of a six-page pamphlet. This report has been 
considered so valuable that already a number of schools in the vicinity 
have adopted it as a basis for corrective exercises. Copies may be 
obtained from the secretary. 

The officers elected for the coming year were as follows: President, 
C. J. Geer, Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh; Vice-President, A. F. 
Walker, Tarentum High School, Tarentum, Pa.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
C. B. Story, Wilkinsburg High School, Wilkinsburg, Pa.; Members at 
Large of Executive Committee, Mary J. Stone, Rochester High School, 
Rochester, Pa., Edward Sauvain, Central High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHESTER B. Story, Secretary 





THE NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the New Jersey Association of Teachers of 
English was held in Jersey City, February 15, 1913. About sixty were 
present. The Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature reported that 
it advised deferring further action until the general committee has 
formulated a plan. An address by the supervisor of high schools, Mr. 
Meredith, followed, on ‘Actual Present Conditions for the Teaching of 
English in New Jersey.”’ Mr. Mertz, in opening the discussion, presented 
data which he had gathered from answers to the questions sent out. 
The association extended a vote of thanks to Mr. Steinmetz for his 
excellent work in making the investigation. 

In the afternoon the association listened to an address by Thomas H. 
Briggs, of Teachers College, New York, on “The Function of Literature 
in Our Schools.” The leading ideas presented were that literature 
breaks up the monotony of life by entertaining and amusing; it inter- 
prets for us the ordinary experiences of life; it prepares us for the 
inevitable experiences of life. Miss MacMullan, continuing the dis- 
cussion, pleaded for sincerity, sympathy, and inspiration in the classroom. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, W. Patterson Atkinson, 
Jersey City; Vice-President, Cornelia MacMullan, Montclair; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Arthur Wakefield, Hoboken; Executive Com- 
mittee, Miss Coult, Miss McNary, Miss Reeve, and Mr. Axson. 


ARTHUR WAKEFIELD, Secretary 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


CAN YOU ANSWER THEM? 


Mr. C. W. Lucas, of the DeLancey School in Philadelphia, sends the 
following test of general information, which was given to the pupils in 
that institution in November, 1912. The prizes were awarded by 
classes, so that the younger boys had a chance to win. 


I 


(1) Name three of the political parties in the recent national election. 
(2) Name the president-elect and the vice-president-elect. (3) How many 
electoral votes has Pennsylvania? (4) In the event of the death of the presi- 
dent and vice-president, who acts as president? (5) Name the president of 
Mexico. (6) Name the president-elect of Cuba. (7) Name the engineer in 
charge of the Panama Canal. (8) Name the president of Princeton College. 
(9) Name the archbishop of the Philadelphia diocese. (10) Name the Director 
of public safety, Philadelphia. (11) Designate the chief allies in the war 
against Turkey. 
II 
Mention some event of recent or current interest associated with each of 
the following: (12) Dr. Sun Yat Sen; (13) Nogi; (14) Nicaragua; (15) Clarence 
Darrow; (16) Felix Diaz; (17) Billy Rugh, of Gary; (18) Jane Addams; 
(19) Adrianople; (10) Amundsen; (21) Thorpe, of Carlisle; (22) Dr. Ellis P. 
Oberholtzer; (23) Sir William Ramsay. 


ll 


(24) What is an artery ? (25) What isa vein? (26) What are the emergency 
directions for a severed vein? (27) What are the emergency directions for a 
severed artery? (28) Name a common remedy for burns. (29) What is the 
normal temperature of the body? (30) What is the number of cubic inches 
in a gallon? (31) What isa meridian? (32) What isa parallel of latitude? 
(33) What is the latitude of Philadelphia? (34) Name some place in Europe 
of corresponding latitude. (35) What is the letter postage to Great Britain ? 
(36) Explain these abbreviations: R.F.D.; C.0.D.; F.O.B.; R.S.V.P. (37) 
What three colors (signal lights) is a boat required to display at night? (38) 
What tack (in sailing) gives the right of way? (39) What are two advantages 
of the keel for a sailboat ? (40) What car won the recent Vanderbilt Cup race ? 
(41) What is the speed record for the hydroplane? (42) Why is a hydroplane 
faster than a displacement boat? (43) How many leaves to a stem has poison 
ivy? How many has Virginia creeper? (44) Give an example of a powerful 
alkali. (45) What is the normal rate at which sound travels? (46) What is 
the best material for conducting electricity? (47) What is meant by the term, 
“harvest moon”? (48) Name three of the chief products of the southern 
states. (49) What state produces the most corn? (50) What state mines the 
most coal? (51) What is the value (in United States money) of a franc? 
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(52) What is the farthest western city with which one can talk by phone from 
Philadelphia? (53) What is the height of the tide in Delaware Bay? (54) 
What is meant by a baritone voice ? 
IV 
(55) Who was the Shepherd King of Israel? (56) Who said, ‘Whither 
thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge”? (57) What is 
the meaning of the word “gospel”? (58) What was the Promised Land ? 
(59) Who was the greatest Trojan leader? (60) Who defended Thermopyle 
against the Persians? (61) Who was the greatest Greek orator? (62) Who 
sent the message, “‘I came, I saw, I conquered”? (63) Who won at Actium ? 
(64) Who founded the faith of Islam? (65) Who was called “‘The Scourge of 
God’”’? 
Vv 
In what way was each of these persons famous? Refer, when possible, 
to some special achievement (in art, literature, science, mechanical progress, 
exploit in war, or statesmanship): (66) Michael Angelo; (67) Galileo; (68) 
Robert Bruce; (69) Jenner; (70) Beethoven; (71) Watt; (72) Rembrandt; 
(73) Lord Nelson; (74) Bismarck; (75) Florence Nightingale; (76) Tolstoi; 
(77) Henri Poincaré; (78) Cervantes; (79) Gutenberg; (80) Sir Isaac Newton; 
(81) Cuvier; (82) Schiller; (83) Richelieu; (84) Metternich; (85) Moliére; 
(86) Darwin; (87) Jenny Lind; (88) Cecil Rhodes; (89) Horace Howard 
Furness. 
VI 
(90) Why is Pennsylvania called the ‘Keystone State”? (91) What was 
the “Walking Purchase”? (92) What is the origin of Thanksgiving Day? 
(93) Who drew up the Declaration of Independence? (94) Who was the first 
commander of the Continental Army? (95) Why were the “Blue Laws” so 
called? (96) Who published “Poor Richard’s Almanac”? (97) When did 
the Constitution of the United States go into effect? (98) Who was “Old 
Hickory”? (99) Who invented the cotton gin? (100) Who invented the 
telephone? (101) Who was Hiawatha? (102) Who was Daniel Boone? 
(103) What was the meaning (in American history) of “Fifty-four forty or 
fight’? (104) Who said, “We have met the enemy and they are ours” ? 
(105) Who were the ‘“‘carpet-baggers”? (196) What was the Freedman’s 
Bureau? (107) Who were the “Molly Maguires”? (108) Who led the charge 
of the Virginians at Gettysburg? (109) What was the Civil Rights Bill? 
(t10) Who invented the reaper? (111) Who invented the mimeograph ? 
(112) Who, lashed to the mast, led his ships in the battle of Mobile Bay? 
(113) Who was the American pioneer in aviation? (114) What president 
started the work on the Panama Canal ? 
VII 
(115) Describe briefly a painting in the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts. (116) Who painted the “Mona Lisa”? (117) Who composed Parsifal ? 
(118) Who composed The Cricket on the Hearth (opera) ? 
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Name a work of each of these authors: (119) Milton; (120) Scott; (121) 
Longfellow; (122) Goldsmith; (123) Burns; (124) Hawthorne; (125) Dickens; 
(126) Tennyson; (127) Stevenson. 

VIII 

Identify by author and work the following quotations: 

(128) “All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players:” 

(129) “God’s in his heaven— 

All’s right with the world!” 
(130) “Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord.” 
(131) “They sing no more by the glimmer of the moon 
On the bench by the old cabin door.” 
(132) “Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 
And give her to the god of storms 
The lightning and the gale!” 
(133) Quote a verse from the Sermon on the Mount. 





The Executive Committee of the National Council of Teachers of 
English has decided that the next annual meeting shall be held in Chicago 
at the Thanksgiving recess. A special conference of delegates will be 
arranged for the evening of Thursday. There will be only three section 
meetings instead of five. Among the committees which will report will 
be those on English in the country school, by Walter Barnes, of the 
normal school at Glenville, W.Va.; Preparation of High-School Teachers 
of English, by Franklin T. Baker, of Teachers College, New York; 
Preparation of College Teachers of English, by the secretary of the 
Council; Investigation of the Pedagogy of English, by Nathaniel 
Barnes, of DePauw University. Contributions may be expected also 
from the committees on Composition Teaching, on Equipment, on the 
High-School Course, on Home Reading, and on Grammatical Termi- 
nology. 





The next conference of schools co-operating with the University of 
Chicago will be held at the University April 18 and 19, 1913. The 
topics for discussion in the English section are as follows: (1) ‘‘ Repeti- 
tion and Duplication in School and College Work in English”; (2) “The 
Use of Scientific and Industrial Material as a Part of the Course in 
English in the High School”; (3) “An Experiment in the Teaching of 
Freshman Literature.” 
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The preliminary announcement of the Third Annual Convention 
of the Drama League of America has been issued. The convention 
will be held in Chicago at the Hotel La Salle, April 24, 25, and 26, 1913. 
The general subject is ‘Modern Theater Movements and Tendencies 
in Drama.” The list of speakers includes Clayton Hamilton, Percival 
Chubb, Raymond M. Alden, Felix E. Schelling, and S. H. Clark. 





With the ninth issue, that of February, 1913, the quarterly review 
called The Drama passed into the hands of the Drama League of America. 
The new managing editor is Mr. Theodore Hinckley, of the University 
of Chicago High School, who is chairman of the league’s education com- 
mittee and who has been active in the management of Chicago’s Little 
Theater. The board of advisory editors remains unchanged, and the 
general policy of the magazine will be continued. This latest issue 
contains a complete translation of Freytag’s Die Journalisten, by 
Roy Temple House; an appreciation of Freytag, by Martin Schiitze; 
“The Birthplace of the Modern Drama,” by H. C. Chatfield-Taylor; 
“The Seagull Theater of Moscow,” by Lucy France Pierce; ‘The 
American Pageant Association,” by Frank Chouteau Brown; and 
“Pageants and Pageantry,”’ from the Boston Twentieth Century Club 
Bulletin. 





In the book notices of the March Journal Miss Dopp’s Early Sea 
People appeared as “Fairy” Sea People, which hardly measures up to 
the author’s conception, inasmuch as she has tried to present the actual 
life of the time. 





The Committee on Grammatical Terminology appointed by the 
New Jersey Association made the following additional recommendations 
at the November meeting: 


1. Use of the terms “strong and weak verb.” 

2. Use of the terms “perfect and pluperfect tenses.’ 

3. In giving principal parts the discarding of the present participle. 

Further we call attention to the use of the term “subject of the sentence.” 
It seems difficult for pupils to differentiate between the subject of the sentence 
and the subject of a verb. To obviate this difficulty, would it not be better 
to use “‘topic”’ instead of “‘subject’’ of the sentence ? 
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REVIEWS 
THE SHORT-STORY# 


Dr. Esenwein has added a second book to the critical literature of the 
short-story. As the intention of the writer that his work be used as a 
textbook will in all probability be broadly realized, the reader is likely to 
contemplate the possible effects of the present popularization of criticism. 
The play, the novel, and the short-story have been frequently analyzed 
in recent years, both for those who would create and for those whose only 
motive is study; it is therefore to be expected that the latter will be more 
insistent upon form and that the efforts of the former will be in the 
direction of standardization of form. Evidence of more rigid require- 
ments, in so far as the critics are concerned appeared several years ago 
on the publication of a volume of selected short-stories with critical 
comment; the book was roughly handled in some quarters because many 
of the stories were not true types at all, but were rather episodes, tales, 
and novelettes. The public, however, refuses to take the matter of form 
very seriously; what the masses demand is life, animation, character, 
humor, up-to-date themes, and, above all, happy endings; which shows 
that the masses are still the masses. And by the way, the editors are 
still the editors. It has not been much more than a year since one of 
them was the marvel of the literary folk because he accepted a story 
whose beginning, middle, and end were tragic and pessimistic in the 
extreme. It seemed to be the impression that he was hazarding the life 
of his magazine. Doubtless it was the masterly handling of the theme 
that conquered the editor’s business instincts. If there are others of his 
kind—those who will publish more of the serious and less of the shallow 
and the flippant—the present extension of constructive criticism in our 
schools and colleges may result in a gradual improvement in the output 
of short-stories, for the editors will be offered an increasing number of 
manuscripts written by people who have made a careful study of their 
art, and who have at the same time a view of life that reaches beneath 
the surface. 

While Dr. Esenwein confesses to using the term “short-story” rather 
loosely, he leaves no doubt in the mind of the reader as to what the strict 

* Studying the Short-Story. By J. Berg Esenwein. New York: Hinds, Noble & 
Eldredge, 1912. 
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interpretation of the term is; and he leaves no doubt as to what the thing 
itself is. Nevertheless, the classification is based upon the nature of the 
subject-matter. The book contains stories of action and adventure, 
stories of mystery and fantasy, stories of emotion, humorous stories, 
stories of setting, impressionistic stories, character studies, and psycho- 
logical studies. Each group is accompanied by a critical treatment of 
the selections under it, a brief biography of each author, a few passages 
of quoted criticism, a list of references for furthering reading, a list of 
representative stories of the same class, and a number of suggestive 
questions for study. The book will be of as much interest to those who 


wish to write as to those who wish merely to study. 
Sj & &. 


AMERICAN CONVERSATION 


If you would hear yourself as others hear you, just listen while you 
read aloud a few chapters of this excellent little book.t If you area 
real down-east Yankee, if you are a Far-Westerner, if you are from 
Dixie, or from the North Central states, or even from Missouri, you 
will find your own favorite little expressions repeated, and your 
grandmother’s and your children’s as well. Planned on the lines of 
Dr. Kron’s well-known Little Londoner, the book is admirably adapted 
to the use of foreigners who wish to travel in the United States, do 
business with, or live among, Americans. 

Beginning with calls and shopping, the very first need of speech is 
supplied for the beginner in simple sentences he would be most likely 
to need. Most Europeans accompany their speech with gestures so 
expressive that “getting on”’ with everyday conversation is made easy 
to the stranger. But Americans speak only with their tongues; so 
the stranger here has greater need for his guidebook to the language. 

Many chapters are accompanied by lists of questions and possible 
or probable answers in regard to prices, conveniences, weather, health, 
directions, etc. Chapters on “ Private Houses and Hotels,”’ “‘ Educa- 
tion,’ “Earning a Living,” “Money, Weights, Measures,” “‘Time,”’ 
‘Mail and Express,” “‘ Traveling on Land and Sea,” ‘‘ Transportation 
in Cities,’ and ‘‘Government”’ furnish a wealth of useful, almost 
indispensable, information. Just the things that are so common that 
one would scarcely think of telling them the authors have remembered 
and carefully explained. 


The Little Yankee. By Alfred D. Schoch, Ph.D., and R. Kron, Ph.D. Frei- 
burg, Baden: J. Bielefelds Verlag, 1912. Pp. 192. M. 3. 
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Seldom is the spoken word forgotten in the printed form. Excel- 
lent little footnotes explain certain differences of meaning in the 
United States and in England, or add bits of necessary information 
that would seem irrelevant in the text, or point out discrepancies 
between the oral order and the printed order; as, for instance, “$2 
should be read two dollars’’ with the amount first, and “July 28” 
should be read “July the twenty-eighth or the twenty-eighth of July.” 

Stressed syllables are indicated by a single dot printed under the 
vowel, while idioms and Americanisms are printed in italics. Addi- 
tional expressions for a similar meaning are inserted in parentheses and 
slight variations of form which would have a different meaning are 
shown in brackets. In most cases the author indicates slang terms 
by the insertion of the word “‘slang”’ in parentheses, but “swell occa- 
sions’? and “money to burn” slip through without such comment. 
Vulgarisms are sedulously avoided. 

The consistent misplacing of the word “only” and a few such 
errors as the use of “‘relations’’ for ‘‘relatives”’ are unfortunate in a 
book intended for the use of foreigners without a teacher. As a col- 
lege textbook, a few such inadvertences would matter little, but to the 
beginner in English, word-order is one of the chief difficulties, and the 
wrong use of a word with a similar sound would scarcely be pointed 
out to a foreigner in conversation. 

One is astonished to find the statement that “boiled or fried 
potatoes are an indispensable part of a regular breakfast.”’ The 
definition of a shirtwaist is given as a waist that ‘“‘has a starched 
collar and starched cuffs and opens down the front like a man’s shirt.” 

“In ordinary restaurants most of the waiters if they were offered 
a tip would probably not accept it; some of them might even consider 
it an insult.” 

“Christmas trees are seldom seen in private houses, but there are 
public Christmas trees in some of the churches. ... . si 

“A soft hat, when it has lost its shape and is about worn out, is 
called a slouch hat.” 

“Americans mostly wear laced shoes.” 

These are the few unlabeled departures from the composite 
picture. 

In his chapter on American English Mr. Schoch states that Ameri- 
cans do not pronounce all their aitches. Indeed, he convinces you, 
also. Other peculiarities of inflection are set forth in this chapter in 
a unique and interesting manner. To the public speaker of foreign 
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birth who wishes to overcome his accent I emphatically recommend 
The Little Yankee. 

In his preface the author invites criticism and suggestions for 
future editions. Taking advantage of that invitation, one might 
suggest that such abbreviations as U.S., 1st-cabin, etc., be spelled 
out; that the idiomatic ‘‘stands up for his alma mater’”’ (p. 77) might 
be misconstrued by a foreigner; and that still more common expres- 
sions, such as “ maid’’ for “‘serving-woman”’ (p. 62) and “goatee’’ for 
“imperial”’ (p. 51), might be added. 

The book is printed in plain type on good paper and bound in 
flexible linen cover. Numerous typographical errors such as “an 
new law,” “‘responsable,’’ “‘heartly,” ‘“‘staates,’’ “after new-year’s,” 
“une direction,” detract from the satisfaction one feels in a well- 
printed textbook, and a few might be misleading to the student. 

However, it is a book worth having on one’s desk, a book in whose 
company any foreigner may safely start on a transcontinental trip 
from New York to San Francisco and be sure he will arrive without 
suffering serious inconvenience from lack of knowledge of the American 
speech. Thousands of foreigners enter American ports every day, 
many of them to make their homes here indefinitely, some to study a 
few years and then return. For many of them The Little Yankee 
would be a short cut to Americanization. 

ee 
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BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


Lessons in English. By JouN M. MANty and Eviza R. Battey. Book I. 
Language Lessons. Pp. xv+299. Illustrated. $0.45. Book II, Com- 
position and Grammar. Pp. xiiit+354. Illustrated. $0.60. Chicago: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1912. 

Mary Ware’s Promised Land. By ANNIE FELLOWS JOHNSTON. Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co., 1912. Pp. 317. Illustrated. $1.50. 

The Pioneer Boys of the Ohio. By Harrison ApAms. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co. Pp. 331. Illustrated. $1.25. 

Our Little Polish Cousin. By FLORENCE E. MENDEL. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co., 1912. Pp. 147. Illustrated. $0.60. 

Our Little Danish Cousin. By LuNA May Innes. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co., 1912. Pp. 154. Illustrated. $0.60. 

Selected Lyrics from Wordsworth, Keats and Shelley. Edited by CHARLES 
SwAIN THomas. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1913. Pp. 130. 

The poems in Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury” which were designated by the 

National Conference for “study.” 
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Selected Lyrics from Dryden, Collins, Gray, Cowper, Burns. Edited with 
introductions and notes by CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., 1913. Pp. 80. 

A companion to the volume named above. 

Southern Poems. With biographical notes by CHARLES W. KENT. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1913. Pp. 112. 

Selected “‘mainly to portray southern life and sentiment in poems of individual 
literary merit.” : 

Macaulay's “Lays of Ancient Rome” and Other Poems. By W. PATTERSON 
ATKINSON. Chicago: American Book Co., 1913. Pp. 133. 

Seven poems in all, together with a summary of Macaulay’s life and work, a list 
of references, an outline of the author’s prefaces, an account of the legends upon which 
the poems are based, a map, and full notes. 


Stevenson’s “‘Treasure Island.”” By EpwINn Fatriey. Chicago: American 
Book Co., 1913. Pp. 285. 

Equipment similar to that of Macaulay’s Lays. A few suggestions to teachers 
are added. 

The Teaching of English Classics in the Grammar Grades. By EUGENE 
CLARENCE WARRINER. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1913. Pp. 126. 
Paper cover, $0.15. 

Comments and questions on twelve selections from the Riverside Series and a 
reading list for the grades. 

Phillip Massinger. Edited by Luctus A. SHERMAN. Chicago: American 
Book Co., 1912. Pp. 416. 

The latest addition to the series of ‘‘ Masterpieces of the English Drama” issuing 
under the general editorship of Professor Schelling. 


Lincoln, the Man of the People. By Witttam H. Mace. Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Co., 1912. Pp. 190. 
A short life with illustrations by Homer W. Colby. 
Representative Essays in Modern Thought. By Harrison Ross STEVENS and 
FRANK HuMPHREY RISTINE. Chicago: American Book Co., 1913. 
Pp. 533- 
A book to be used in teaching composition through the awakening of ideas. 
Several of the selections are arranged in pairs so as to provoke discussion of opposing 
views. The material has been used in Freshman classes at Columbia University. 


Southern Literary Readings. By LEONIDAS WARREN PAYNE, JR. Chicago: 

Rand McNally & Co., 1913. Pp. 485. Net 75 cents. 

Thirty-two authors are represented. They are grouped under (1) Antebellum 
Writers, (2) War Period and Reconstruction Writers, (3) Recent Writers. The 
volume presents in small space a good idea of the range and quality of our southern 
literature. There are excellent notes and several portraits. 

Social Forces in Modern Literature. By Putto M. Buck, Jr. Boston: Ginn 

& Co., 1913. Pp. 254. Net $1.00. 

A study in the cosmopolitan spirit. The purpose is to throw light on present-day 
problems by means of readings in the literature of earlier periods. The authors 
discussed are Montesquieu, Rousseau, Lessing, Wordsworth, Goethe, and Shelley. 
There is a selected bibliography. 










































Business English 


EDWIN HERBERT LEWIS, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Professor of English, Lewis Institute, Chicago 


A new and original work especially suited 
to the needs of high school, academy, 
and first-year college students 


Business English is a practical book by an 
educated man who knows life. It is com- 
pact, thorough, and intensely human and 
interesting. It is scholarly but not pedantic, 
critical but not “fussy.”’ It does not waste 
time on non-essentials, but is direct, incisive, 
and convincing. The style is easy, digni- 
fied, and very readable. It is a live book, 
by a live man, for live people. 

The Questions, Directions, and Exercises 
cover 76 pages and provide material and 
directions for as extended study as may 
be desired. 


287 pages 
LaSalle Extension University 


2715-17-19 Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Postpaid $1.40 

















Give the Business Man What 
He Wants on Correspondence 
and Salesmanship 





Courtesy, tact, and the ability to deal 
accurately with facts in letter writing seem 
to the business man far more important than 
mere mechanical neatness. T 

Knowing how to handle human nature 
by words is the real vital element, in cor- 
respondence as well as advertising and selling. 

Sherwin Cody’s “‘problem method”’ will 
really teach business thinking—endorsed by Vout 
business men and educators alike as developed 
in his texts—on correspondence. 

Elementary: 

“How to Do Business by Letter” with 
“Exercises in Business Letter Writing” (fac- 
simile letters to be answered) 65 cents. 

For Advanced Classes: 

“How té Do Business by Letter and 
Advertising’’ (Advertising and Salesmanship 
edition) $1.50 net, the only well-developed 
text for 12th-grade classes in Advertising and 
Salesmanship. \ 
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By JAMES FLEMING HOSIC d 
>]| HE Elementary Course in English” is a practical guide for teachers, supervisors, the 1 
and parents. It presents in outline a working theory of Elementary English, tinct 

with selected references to the recent literature of the subject. In this way 
the book is well fitted for individual study and for group discussions in normal depa 
schools, teachers’ reading circles, teachers’ institutes, and parents’ associa- elabc 

tions. The book contains also a suggestive course of study in composition, 
grammar, word study, reading, and literature. Definite standards of attain- an @ 
ment in these subjects are indicated for each year in terms of efficient activity. fE 
Graded lists of material are provided. These include stories for reading and Of EI 
for telling, poems for study and memorizing, supplementary reading books form 

classified by subjects, and selected literary studies for higher grades. There is an appendix, which 
contains a list of books to be read to the children, a list of verse collections, and a list of prose and — 
collections. All the pieces mentioned in the body of the work may be readily found in these collec- he w 

tions by means of an ingenious system of indexing. 

The author’s long connection with the Department of English in the Chicago Normal certa 
School and his experience as a teacher qualify him to speak with authority. The work has been ney 
indorsed by the Course of Study, the official publication of the Chicago Public Schools. It is will 1 
offered by the publishers with strong confidence in its merit. on di 
152 pages, 16mo, cloth; postpaid 82 cents unde: 
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